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No. 84. 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Second Journey through Persia, Arme- 
nia, and Asia Minor, &c. between the 
years 1810 and 1816. With an Account 
of the Proceedings of the Embassy of 
Sir Gore Ouseley. By James Morier, 
Esq. &c. &c. London 1818. 4to. 





pp. 435. 

This is one of the books of travels which 
no intelligent person can peruse with- 
out feelings of entire satisfaction. The 
countries it describes are replete with 
interest of every kind, from ancient as- 
sociations, and from modern condition. 
Our .religious persuasions, our classical 
recollections, our present curiosity, are 
all engaged in the inquiry; and it is a 
treat of no common occurrence, when 
we arz gratified in all these particulars 
by the ability of the author, whose pages 
we fly to consult. Mr. Morier possessed 
all the requisites: his station was emi- 
nent, and afforded him the means of in- 
vestigation ; his travels through Persia 
were various and extensive, and per- 
formed under circumstances. highly fa- 
vourable to the pursuit of knowledge ; 
his liberal education and great acquire- 
ments, especially in oriental literature, 
furnished the clue to objects of most 
importance, and capacity to weigh 
their pretensions and decide upon their 

its. Thus his Journey is full of va- 
luable matter, and written in that easy 
unaffected style which bespeaks at once 
the scholar and the gentleman. That it 
has afforded us infinite pleasure, may be 
gathered from these few remarks; and 
we will not delay our readers from par- 
taking with us, though we are sensible 
that we cannot do any thing like justice 
to the work by the extracts and obser- 
vations which we shall be able to pro- 
duce. Selection is not easy, where, by 
opening at any page we should be cer- 
tain of falling upon something worthy 
of notice, in a production in which the 
fruit of six years is compressed into a 
single volume. 

The British Mission, it will be recol- 
lected, left this country in July 1810, 
with the Persian Ambassador, then re- 
turning home from our Court, where he 
had resided nine months. They sailed 
in the Lion, 64; the ship which carried 
Lord Macartney to China, touched at 
Madeira, spent a fortnight at Rio de Ja- 
neiro, landed at Cochin, and on the 9th 
of January cast anchor in Bombay. 
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Thence, after some stay, they sailed up 
the Persian Gulf, and arrived safely at 
Bushire on the Ist of March. 


Dirtiness, solitude, and heat, are the 
chief characteristics, not only of this town, 
but of all the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Although Bushire be the principal Persian 
sea-port, yet there is none of the bustle -and 
movement which indicates the activity of 
commerce. The whole of its trade is 
closely connected with that of Bussora, as 
almost every ship which navigates the Gulf 
touches at both places, either to receive or 
discharge merchandise ; but it does not 
employ annually more than eight ships 
under English colours, and about six under 
Muscat, making on an average about 4500 
tons of shipping. 

The Persians have no navy, either for 
war or commerce. The only man of war 
ever constructed in Persia was built by 
Nadir Shah, with the timber of Mazande- 
ran; and the despotism exercised in bring- 
ing the materials, by main force, on the 
backs of men, over a country in some 
places of very difficult access, is still re- 
membered with horrar .by the inhabitants. 
The wreck of that ship is still to be seen in 
the harbour of Bushire. 


The Persians are ‘indeed quite timid | °Y 


and apprehensive in their aquatic move- 
ments ; and even crossing a river in a 
boat is reckoned a service of danger. 

The contrast between Persia and Eng- 
land is well painted on the landing of 
an European :— 


Accustomed as his eye has been to neat- 
ness, cleanliness, and a general appearance 
of convenience in the exteriors of life, he 
feels a depression of spirits in beholding the 
very contrary. Instead of houses with high 
roofs, well glazed and painted, and in neat 
rows, he finds them low, flat-roofed, with- 
out windows, placed in little connexion. 
In vain he looks for what his idea of a 
street may be; he makes his way throu 
the narrowest lanes, incumbered with filth, 
dead animals, and mangy dogs. He hears 
a language totally new to him, spoken by a 
people whose looks and dress are equally 
extraordinary. Instead of our smooth chins 
and tight ¢o~ he finds rough faces 
masked with beards and mustachios,’ in 
long flapping clothes. He sees no active 
people walking about with an appearance 
of something to do, but here and there he 
meets a native just crawling along in slip- 
shod shoes. When he seeks the markets and 
shops, a new and original scene opens upon 
him. Little open sheds in rows, between 
which is a passage, serving as a street, of 
about eight feet in breadth, are to be seen, 
instead of our closely shut shops, with win- 
dows gaily decked. Here the vender sits 
surrounded with his wares, 
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Few robberies are committed, not- 
withstanding this apparent insecurity ; 
but we discover many curious charac- 
teristics, which more broadly, and some 
of them not so honourably, distinguish 
this people from those of European na- 
tions. Before ing from Bushire 
to Shiraz, we shall select a few of them. 
Customs at a birth very naturally take 
precedence :— 

The Persians look upon a son as a bless- 
ing, and its birth is announced with great 
ceremony to the father. Some confiden- 
tial servant about the Harem is usually the 
first to get the information, when he runs 
in great haste to his master, and says, 
** Mujdeh!”’ or, good news, by which he 
secures to himself a gift, which generally 
follows the Mujdeh.—Amongst the com- 
mon people, the man who brings the Muj- 
deh, frequently seizes on the cap or shawl, 
or any such article belonging to the father, 
as a security for the present to which he 
holds himself entitled. These circum- 
stances may help to illustrate the 
in Jopeiniap, =. Jas: 2 siogt Ao the man 
who brought tidings to my 4 
A manc Td te boon wiht Woe ad wang. 
glad.” When it is recollected that 
there are no rejoicings on the birth of the 
daughter, but that on the contrary, every 
one is as backward to inform the father of it, 
as they were forward on the birth of a son, 
the whole force of the —— will be felt ; 
and it will appear they were informed 
of the event by men, as they are at the pre- 
sent day. 

When a woman feels the pains of labour, 
she not only calls the mamaché, or midwife 
(who is generally an’ old woman,) but also 
all her friends and relations, who gather 
round the bed until the delivery of the 
child. They then wash it, clothe it, and 
swathe it in a long bandage, called the 
Kandak, that entirely encircles the child 
from its neck downwards, keeping its hands 
pinioned to its sides, so that it can stir nei- 
ther hand nor foot. They then place it 
under the-same bed-clothes with the mo- 
ther. The midwife then pronounces the 
Kelemeh Islam in the ear of the child, 
which is the profession of the Mussulman 
faith. That which the Shiahs pronounce is, 
God is God, there is but one God, Mahomed 
is the Prophet of God, and Ali is the Lieute- 
nant of God; and in virtue of which the 
child is received among the number of the 
true believers. But it is remarkable that 
immediately aftéf this they perform a cere- 
mony which may be aoe to have an 
indistinct reference to Christianity ; for in 
the room where the child is born, the mid- 
wife takes a sword, and with the point 
draws a line n the four walls of it,— 
when one of the women in attendance in- 
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over, he corehey collects the bones, and 
having selected a clean place near. some 
| runniug. water, he there buries them.— 

They adopt also certain ceremonies about 
sharing the child’s head—The rich have a 
, or wet nurse: if a boy, the father 
appoints a steally man from the age of two 
years to be his atch, who I conjecture must 
stand in the same cap: uy, as the dringers 


up of children, mentioned in the catas- 
ind trophe of Ahab’s sons @ ings x, 5;). but 
if a daughter, she has a gées- sefeed, or 


white head, attached to her for the 
purpose as the laleh. 


This long extract must limit us. to 
shorter characteristics, for at. least our 
present Number. The following indi- 
cate the feelings of the Persians, and the 
nature of their government : — 


When we (the Embassy) were all lament- 
ing the gunts =e af, — and the 
ruined state remains. pro- 
claimed i it. Xan gehen ge great-ex- 
tent, our Mehmandar (noble purveyor) 
said, ** You say, very. true. If the 
were to know th f. state. of this. 
country, he would come here anc 
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Ambassador, or Eichee as they: call -him. 
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metab nome geet, none, 
ib Kemal 
ntleman ;) Sahih 4k] (3 man of sense ;) 
ib Kalem (a good 3) Sahid Fiker 
: (@.man of reflection.”) To all this there was 


a chorus around, of Belli, belli, belli. Then 


‘the Minister turned to spother, man on the 
other side of him, and- said, loud enough 
and expressly for the Ambassador to hear, 
‘« Did. you. ever see anyone so charmi 
as the BRichee ; 3 = much better than a 
other-Hlchees? ” The Ambassador, i qe 
ing the dimsia of Shiraz, ae ‘It ig 

fine, that I should; have thought ab Ye, 
never died here, had not, seen, those tomb- 
stones,” pointing to some that we had just 
pert, «© Barek qllah!” (wonderful ! wonder. 
ul!) exelaimed the Mehmandar; “ Did 
you hear-that? ” he roared out. to "the Mi. 
nister ;.‘* What a wit is the Eicheo! ? Then 
he. repeated the joke to the.Minister, who 
again cried. out “Wonderful ! wonderful |’ 
as. did all the others. 

It would be reckoned a want of com- 
mon politeness to omit this sort of com- 
pliment. A boy-of 16, son to the Vi- 
zier of. Fars, when. he went first: before 
the King, and His Majesty to encourage 
him said, “ Come, take courage, draw 
nearer,” exclaimed in a faltering veice, 
“I: beseech your Majesty not to- order 
me farther—I am overpowered, Mi 
souzum—lI burn ;’ so early are they made 
courtiers. 

Mahomed. Nebee-Khan, the father of 


15 | this flatterer, had grown rich, and was 
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TS 
ed with the violence of the blows that were 


administering, until it became so great that 
he ordered them to be thrown out of the 
window, which was more than seventy feet 
from the ground. At this critical moment 
came the Ameen-ed-dowlah, who entreated 
the King to spare their lives, saying, that 
he would be security for the payment of 
their arrears. Upon this the royal anger 
eeased, and he permitted the culprits to de- 
part by the less expeditious mode of the 
staircase. 

Amore tragical fate awaited the owner 
of the house where the Embassy was 
lodged, Mirza Baba, who fell rich, and 
was put to death. 

Another horrid circumstance gives cele- 
brity to this house, for in one of its swall 
rooms was immured, literally bricked up, 
Saduk Khan Cheghaugee, whose crime had 
been what is here called making the 4da ul 
sultanet, or aspiring to the crown ; but hav- 
ing been discomfited in a battle near Cas- 
vin, he was persuaded to give himself up to 
the King, provided that his blood was not 
spilt. To this the King gave his promise 
and kept it, for he was starved to death. 

Another rebel who incited the Turco- 
mans, on being taken and brought to 
the camp, had a mock crown put on his 
head, armlets on his arms, a sword by 
his side, and, mounted on an ass, with 
his face towards the tail, and the tail in 
his hand, was paraded about, the chief 
of the camel drivers exclaiming, ‘‘ This 
is he who wanted to be the King.” He 
was mocked and insulted by the people, 
turned into ridicule by the Looties or 
Buffoons, who forced him to dance and 
play antics against his will; whoever 
chose spit in his face’; and, finally, he 
was bastinadoed, and had his eyes put 
out. 

The strong coincidence between these 
details, and the most affecting part of 
our own scripture history, is a striking 
illustration of the permanence of Eas- 
tern manners. 

(To be continued.) 





The Edinburgh Review, No. 59. 

POLAR ICE, AND NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 

The first article in the above Number 
of the Edinburgh Review, just pub- 
lished, is upon the interesting subject of 
the Polar Ice and North-west Passage. It 
is avowedly the production of the very 
able Professor Lesslie, and written, as it 
appears, in refutation of that excellent 
Essay on the same subject in the Quar- 
terly Review, which was known to pro- 
ceed from the pen ef Mr. Barrow. 


When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug 
of war. : 


Notwithstanding the immense circu- 
lation of both these Reviews, our readers 





will not, we trust, be displeased to see a 
short exposition of Professor Lesslie’s 
remarks in our less formal and weighty 
page. There is so much valuable infor- 
mation, there are so many important 
philosophical facts contained in this work, 
that even those who may not be con- 
vinced of the solidity of all the argu- 
ments and deductions, must peruse with 
equal satisfaction and advantage, state- 
ments which display so much research, 
and such a fund of knowledge. As it is, 
it has raised the banner under which the 
Anti-Polists range themselves ; and the 
learned world may now be fairly divided 
into two parties upon nearly all the doc- 
trines, pro and con, involved in this pe- 
culiarly attractive question. 

For our parts, the field of the Literary 

Gazette is not large enough for us to 
take a side in the controversy, even were 
we competent to enter the lists where 
such champions exhibit. We shall there- 
fore simply extract some of the Pro- 
fessor’s most material facts and strong- 
est points, adding the briefest possible 
opinions as to their truth and tenability. 
We may first notice, however, that the 
tone of the Essay is a little dogmatical, 
ex. gr. 
The facts alleged respecting the vast 
islands or continents of ice recently sepa- 
rated and dispersed from the Arctic re- 
gions, have given occasion to much loose 
reasoning, to wild and random conjectures, 
and visionary declamation. Glowing an- 
ticipations are confidently formed of the 
future amelioration of climate, which would 
scarcely be hazarded even in the dreams of 
romance. Every person possessing a slight 
tincture of physical science, conceives 
himself quills to speculate concerning 
the phenomena of weather, in which he 
feels a deep interest; and hence, a very 
flimsy and spurious kind of philosophy, 
however ¢rifling and despicable it may ap- 
pear in the eyes of the few [i. e. of the 
writer and his associates] who are accus- 
tomed to think more profoundly, has gained 
currency among certain classes of men, 
and engendered no small share of conceit. 


Heaven keep us all from the sin of 
vanity, and by no means forget even 
Professor Lesslie ! 

The grand theory of this intelligent 
individual is, that the current of heated 
air from the Equator, which flows along 
the upper region towards the Poles, and 
is repiaced by sub-strata of cold air rush- 
ing from the Poles to the Equator, and 
the direct action of the solar rays upon 
the Poles during the summer months, 
are insufficient to produce at any time 
that great change of temperature which 
would alter the usual course of this stu- 
pendous natural chemistry, and cause 
the disruption of Polar ices, so as 





either materially to affeet these high, or 
the climate of lower iatitudes. In proaf 
of this, he takes a masterly view of mest 
of the principal pheaomena connected 
with the absorption or diffusion of ca- 
loric by the atmosphere, by ice, by the 
sea, and by the earth. The temperature 
of the latter, ascertained by thermome- 
ters, sunk respectively one, two, four, 
and eight feet in the ground, and nearly 
coinciding at two periods of the year, the 
beginning and end of summer, it is con- 
tended 

Is always the ‘mean result of the impres- 
sions made at the surface during a series of 
years : 

And therefore 

The successive strata at great depths may 
be regarded as permanent records of the 
average state of the weather in distant 
ages. Perhaps the superficial influence will 
scarcely descend fifty feet in the lapse of a 
century. 

Not to dwell on the merely conjectural 
language of this paragraph, far too. v; 
for philosophical argument, it is evident 
that so much depends upon the nature 
of the surface, as to preclude the possi- 
bility of right reasoning from such data. 
The transmissibility of the heat or cold 
of the weather is extremely different in 
the different geological formations which 
constitute the crust of our globe, and 
unless it can be shewn that caloric finds 
its way equally through granite and 
limestone, and clay, &c. even the “ per- 
haps,” and “ scarcely” of the learned 
Professor must be further weakened, 
as leading to an undeniable conclusion. 
We should also be acquainted with the 
nature of the earth’s centre to be fully 
capable of appreciating this argument. — 

In pursuing his hypothesis the follow- 
ing important facts are laid down : 

The same portion of heat which would 
raise the temperature of 135 pounds of 
water, a degree on Fahrenheit’s scale, is 
only capable of melting one pound of ice. 
The measure of ice dissolved is hence the 
simplest and most correct standard for es- 
timating the quantity of heat —— in 
that process. If we apply calculation, 
therefore, to actual experiment, we shall 
find that the entire and unimpaired light of 
the sun would, at the Equator, at the mean 
latitude of 45°, and at the Pole, be sufficient 
to melt a thickness of ice expressed by 
38.7, 25.9, and 13.4 feet. Of this enor 
mous action, the greatest portion is no 
doubt wasted in the vast abyss of the ocean 5 
and, of the remainder, a still larger share 
is perhaps. detained and dissipated in the 
grosser atmosphere. - - - - - 

As the heat accumulates within the tro- 
ics, it will occasion currents of cold air 
rom the higher latitudes. But the activity 

of the winds thus raised being propor 
to their existing cause, must prevent it ever 
surpassing certain limits. 
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This is a truism applicable to every 
phenomenon in nature, and absolutely 
meaning nothing. 

A etual commerce of heat between 
the Poles and the Equator is thus main- 
tained, by the agency of opposite currents 
in the atmosphere. These currents will 
often have their direction modified; and 
they may still produce the same effects, by 
pursuing an oblique or devious course. 

he actual phenomena of climate only re- 
quire the various winds throughout the 
year, to advance southwards or northwards 
at the mean rate of almost two miles an 
hour, or to perform in effect three journeys 
of transfer annually from the Equator to 
either Pole. Not that these carry the im- 
pressions of heat or cold from one extre- 
mity of the globe to the other; but, by 
their incessant play, they contribute, in the 
succession of ages, to spread them gra- 
dually over the intervening space. 


This beautiful theory is somewhat like 
that of St. Pierre of the tides, applied to 
tides of atmosphere. If we durst hazard 
an opinion on the grand chemistry by 
which the seasons and the weather are 
produced, it would certainly coincide 
with the above as far as it goes, but it 
is always impressed on our mind that 
the Sun is only the source of light, and 
not of actual heat. In our view all the 
modifications of that uncomprehended 

inciple are the result of the action of 

ight, but not light itself, nor proceeding 

from the same origin. In short, that 
the caloric of our world has neither been 
increased nor diminished since the crea- 
tion, and that all the variations of heat 
and cold depend on mere change of 
position. But we return to Professor 
Lesslie : he says 

It may be shewn that under the Pole, 
the action of the solar light is, at the time 
of the solstice, one fourth part greater than 
at the Equator, and sufficient in the course 
of a day to melt a sheet of ice an inch and 
a half thick. 


— _ _ —- —— — 


The decrease of temperature in as- 
cending the atmosphere, is not far from 
being uniform, at the rate of about one 
degree for every hundred yards of eleva- 
tion. Hence the limit of perpetual conge- 
lation forms a curve, which ‘is nearly the 
same as the Companion of the Cycloid, 
bending gradually from the Equator, re- 
verting its inflexure at the latitude of 45°, 
and grazing the surface at the Pole. The 
mean heights of eternal ,frost, under the 
Equator, and at the latitudes of 30° and 
60° are respectively 15207, 11484, and 
3818 feet. 





As heat is absorbed in the process of 
thawing, so it is again evolved in the act ef 
tion. The annual formation and 
destruction of ice within the Arctic Circle, 











is hence a beautiful provision of Nature for 
mitigating the excessive inequality of tem- 
perature. Had only dry land been there 
opposed to the sun, it would have been ab- 
solutely scorched by his incessant beams in 
summer, and pinched in the darkness of 
winter by the most intense and penetrating 
cold. None of the animal or vegetable 
tribes could have at all supported such 
extremes. But, in the actual arrange- 
ment, the surplus heat of summer is spent 
in melting away the ice ; and its deficiency 
in winter is partly supplied by the influence 
of the progress of congelation. As long 
as ice remains to thaw, or water to freeze, 
the temperature of the atmosphere can 
never vary beyond certain limits. Such is 
the harmony of the system; and all expe- 
rience and observation forbid us to believe 
it to be subject to any radical change. Some 
years may chance to form more ice than 
others, or to melt more away; but it were 
idle to expect any thing like a general or 
permanent disruption of the glacial crust 
which binds the regions of the North. 


We rather think that, admirable and 
incontrovertible as this theory is, the 
conclusion is begging the question— the 
quantum of congelation or dissolution 
being all that was ever contended for, 
and the idea of a general and permanent 
disruption a phantom of the writer's own 
raising. Mr. Lesslie concludes— 


But whatever may be the vicissitudes of 
the Polar ice, they cannot in any sensible 
manner affect the climates of the lower 
latitudes. The whole circumjacent space, 
where frost holds its reign, bears a very 
small proportion to the surface of the 
northern hemisphere. Reckoning even 
from the parallel of 60 degrees, it would 
not exceed the eighth part; but, since the 
gelid region hardly extends below the lati- 
tude of 75 degrees, it may be stated at the 
thirty-second part of the hemisphere. On 
the supposition, therefore, that the Arctic 
cold were all transferred and infused into 
the atmosphere of the South, it could yet 
produce no visible alteration of climate. 


Elsewhere he says: 


The idea is quite chimerical, that any 
winds could ever transport the Polar in- 
fluence to our shores. It may be shewn 
from the results of accurate experiment, 
that a current of air flowing over a warmer 
surface, whether of land or water, becomes 
in the space of an hour penetrated with the 
same temperature through a stratum of 80 
feet; though the limit uf actual contact, or 
of mutual attrition, is confined to a surface 
not exceeding the 500dth part of an inch 
in thickness. If we assign to it the height 
of a mile, which is a most ample allowance, 
it would lose all its sharpness, and acquire 
the standard heat in the course of 66 hours. 
Admitting this wind to travel at the rate 
even of 20 miles each hour, it would con- 
sequently spend all its frigorific action in a 
tract of 1320 miles. The } oe from the 
remotest North must thus discharge their 
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store of cold into the German Sea or the 
Atlantic Ocean. Nor could such impres. 
sions, though continued through the course 
of ages, have the smallest power to chill the 
superficial water; for the moment any por. 
tion of this was cvoled, it would, from its 
increased density, sink down into the vast 
abyss. The surface would not be affected 
till after the cooling had, in its progress, 
pervaded the whole mass, from the bottom 
upwards.* 


These are the chief data upon which 
Professor Lesslie, in this very able and 
philosophical Essay, opposes the theory 
of a change of climate in our latitudes 
from changes at the Pole, and of great 
changes at the Pole itself. To a certain 
extent his brilliant argument must carry 
conviction with it; and even where it 
fails to do this, nothing but instruction 
and delight can be received from the 
multitude of important observations and 
statements of facts with which it 
abounds. One of the least successful 
portions of his reasoning is, in our minds, 
directed against the hypothesis, that the 
Arctic ices have been accumulating dur- 
ing centuries, and that a milder climate 
formerly prevailed in Europe. He says 
that woods cease to grow or rather defy 
cultivation in high northern latitudes 
where they once clothed the soil, because 
they are not sheltered by great surround- 
ing forests: but how then came the /irst 
trees to grow? He says “ it is probable 
the vines grown in ancient times were 
coarser and hardier plants than those 
now cultivated :” but this is surely no 
answer to the inference, that as vines 
were formerly cultivated in England, 
the temperature of England was then 
more genial than now, when they will 
not flourish. The natural conclusion is, 
that the seasons and not the plants are 
different: non obstat it is very difficult 
to ascertain the precise condition of the 
weather in distant ages, seeing that the 
thermometer was not invented till 1590, 
by Sanctorio, nor reduced to a correct 
standard before 1724, by the skill of 
Fahrenheit. But, in truth, the learned 
writer himself makes a great admission 
as to the variability of climate, for he 
says— 

On the other side of Greenland (the 
East) about the meridian of eight degrees 
east from Greenwich, the ice, in warm 
seasons, retires to the latitude of 80°, be- 
yond Hackluyt’s Headland, at the extremit 
of Spitzbergen; while at_other times it ad- 
vances a3 South, on the same line, as 
the latitude of 70°—the former are called 
open, and the latter close seasons. 


Now we really think it impossible to 


* The mean depth of the ocean, according ta 
Laplace, exceeds ten English miles, 
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contend that a belt of ten degrees of ice 
has not a strong influence upon the tem- 
perature ; nor that the difference between 
an open and close season does not prove 
much more extensive variations in the 
Polar circle at different epochs, than Mr. 
Lesslie is inclined to allow. Mr. L. 
however admits the probability of an 
expedition reaching the Pole, as the cold 
increases but very little in advancing to 
the higher latitudes; but he thinks the 
intrepid navigators must winter there, 
where, he very naively states 


The appearance of the heavens would be 
nearly the same as at Spitzbergen; and 
even if the traveller passed over the mag- 
netic Pole itself, the needle, so far from 
suddenly reverting, would most probably 
become sluggish in its oscillations, and 
rather indetermined in its direction; since 
the centre of its attraction being deep 
seated under the surface of the globe, 
scarcely any portion of this power could be 
exerted horizontally. 


We have had a laugh at this para- 
graph, for, profoundly as the northern 
sages philosophize, we believe they know 
about as little of the depth of the magnetic 
Pole as those whose more southern situa- 
tion removes them further from the point 
of observation. 

We could willingly enter more at large 
into an epitome of Mr. Lesslie’s Essay, 
but as it will be generally read, we 
may rest contented with having gone 
even so cursorily over it, not in the vain 
spirit of discussion, but so as to produce 
within a short compass many of its 
principal features and most important 
facts, for the benefit of our readers. 

As an able and comprehensive theory, 
it is a paper of singular merit; but as a 
refutation of that excellent article in the 
Quarterly Review (for which it seems to 
have been intended,) it appears to us to 
be a failure. It blinks most of the strong 
facts by which Mr. Barrow sustains his 
interesting hypothesis, both in regard to 
the change of climate and to a North- 
west passage. No answer is given to 
the statements of the currents; of the 
whales with ns struck in one sea 
and found in another; of the variations 
of the compass; of the direct testimony 
of extraordinary changes in the situa- 
tion of the Arctic ices, &c.; nor is the 
argument against the ancient coloniza- 
ue of prs ene ag at all made out. 

spite of philosophy, le will think 
that a North “a 4 aaiend a South 
wind warm, and if the atmosphere should 
absorb all the cold and heat in its pas- 
sage to us from the Pole and the Equa- 
tor, our senses bear evidence that it does 
hot perform its duty. 





Tue Frienps: a Poem in four books. 
By the Rev. Francis Hodgson, A.M. 
Author of a translation of Juvenal, &c. 
London 1818, 12mo. pp. 189. 


Were we called on to divine the source 
of this production, we should trace it to 
private feeling rather than to poetical 
inspiration. There is a locality about 
its scenes, a verisimilitude about its in- 
cidents, and a sincerity about its senti- 
timents, which do not seem to belong to 
imagination, and, perhaps, the truth with 
which both scenes and incidents are 
painted, prevents either that soul-sub- 
duing pathos or loftiness of flight which 
pertain to the Muse in her wilder moods 
and sublimer phantasies. It is then that 
the soul plunges into a creation of its 
own, the images of which, though formed 
after the model of natural recollections, 
are far more ethereal and vivid: that 
“the voice is Jacob’s voice, but the 
hands are the hands of Esau ;”—the sem- 
blance belongs to the earth, but the 
lineaments are divine. 


The eraof this production is from the 
middle till towards the close of last 
century. “ By Dee's wild stream,” 'Theo- 
dore the son, and Ferdinand the ward of 
Ulric, are reared under the affectionate 
eye of their common father. Their 
early friendship is cemented by a simi- 
larity of habits, pursuits, studies, and 
amusements. Much of the beginning of 
the poem is occupied with descriptions 
of their rambles through the romantic 
scenery of Wales, and though there is a 
good deal of spirit in these landscapes, 
they are too much of an itinerary in 
verse not to become rather tedious on 
repetition. Egbert from “ fields of war” 
visits the abode of the youthful friends, 
and his presence developes their different 
characters: Theodore, unambitious, fond 
of retirement, meek, and placid, pants 
for only peaceful joys: while Ferdinand, 
aspiring, active, bold, and enterprising, 
longs for the laurels of the warrior’s 
brow. ‘Theodore embraces the clerical, 
Ferdinand the military profession; and 
as the former cultivates his mind in 
academic bowers, the latter seeks “ the 
bubble reputation” in the blood-stained 
forests of America. A sketch of the war 
in that country is given—it is longer 
than a very whimsical history of the 
contest which we remember to have 
heard sung, and, no doubt, more parti- 
cular and more poetical. But as our 
history is a short one, we introduce it 
for contrast’s sake, and to shew how 
different minds are affected by the same 
events in different ways, and so treat 
them in different sorts of verse; 





Quoth General Howe to General Lee, 
Bi 


us 
* How came you by your Liberty ?’ 
Quoth General Lee to General Howe 


Bis 
Tol de rol, te iddy tiddy, bow, wow, wow ! 
Perhaps this is the briefest history of the 
American war yet published; but we 
must return to Mr. Hodgson. Theodore 
forms an attachment to an amiable girl 
called Ellen, and is on the eve of mar- 
riage when accounts are received of the 
capture of his beloved friend by the 
savage Indians. Friendship prevails 
over every other feeling, and he departs 
to find and succour him. In this he 
succeeds, and after various adventures, 
has the happiness to save Ferdinand just 
as he is on the point of being sacrificed. 
His health is restored, and the modern 
Pylades and Orestes sail on their return 
to England. They gain the coast, but 
a dreadful storm arises, and they perish 
together. Such is the tragical end of 
The Friends, from which we shall now 
take a few exemplifications. The well 
known legend of Bethgelert, when the 
companions in one of their rambles 
“ rove down by the faithful greyhound’s 
rocky grave,” is introduced in the fol- 
lowing stanzas. 
Bright upon Snowdon’s double peak 
The rays of morning rest ; 
And clouds, like flying armies, seek 
Yon Ocean’s azure breast. 
Loud rung the glen with horn and hound, 
To bail the dawning day : 
As up the steep defile they wound, 
Liewellyn’s vassals gay. 
Far in the midst the Chieftain moved 
Upon his fiery steed ; 
And oft he called the dog he loved— 
But Gelert would not heed. 
The deer is up—away, away! 
O’er moorland, heath, and hill, 
Close on the traces of their prey 
The keen hounds follow still. 
Yet, foremost as Llewellyn rides 
Along the narrow dale, 
Or crosses swift the mountain tides, 
Down rushing to the vale, 


In vain with eager glance around 
For Gelert’s eye he looks; 

In vain his voice, with gentle sound, 
His absent friend rebukes. 


The chase is done—the quarry’s won— 
Slow homeward bend the train; 

Though, blithe as when the day begun, 
They tell it o’er again. 

Alone, regardless of their mirth, 
The Prince rides down the dell: 

“ How fare they at his own loved hearth ? 
Good angels, guard them well!” 


Some secret augury of woe 
Hangs heavy at his heart; 
And coming tears refuse to go,* 
Unconscious why they start, 


* This is a bad line for a simple ballad— 
*© coming to go”’ is very quaint; and the con- 
cluding line is a little absurd. 
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Par distant in the wooded plain 
His sylvan towers —. 

And cheering voice and rein 
Haye brought him panting here. 


Ha !—moaning, and distained with gore 
Be ok vor 

, unguarded door, 
‘« ‘My child, my child!” he cries. . 


Blood, blood, discoloured all around ; 
Overturned the cradle lay— 

And furious on the trembling hound 
He sprang in wild dismay. 

The death, descending from his sword, 
Stretched Gelert lifeless there— 

‘6 And is it thus thy thankless lord 
Repays thy guardian care!" 


Too late the Prince in sorrow sighs— 
When safe within his nest 

His rosy infant he descries, 
And clasps bim to his breast. 

A monstrous wolf beside him slain 
Attests the bloody strife— 

But oh! what tears will bring again 
His faithful dog to life ? 


Though memory o'er his Gelert’s grave 

~ mourns his cruel lot ; 
ere yondér weeping birch-trees wave 
To mark the honoured spot. 

The beginning of the second canto is 
animated and patriotic—it describes the 
march of the British bands in the Ame- 
rica struggle. 

In glittering pomp the gallant march began 

Coches Mectineaten te dee: 
Those well known colours floated in the van, 

That youthful Hope and untried Honour bore: 
Long groves of steel glance bright against the 


sun ; 
The field’s alive with war, and seems already 
won. 


And is not England’s banner proudly known 
Where’er the waters roll, or mountains rise ? 
Where barbarous Tyrants shake on Asia’s throne, 
Or France turns pale beneath Canadian skies ? 
Here now she trembled, as her ancient foe 
Renew’d in distant climes Britannia’s battle blow. 


Britannia! name as venerably great 

As Time’s emblazoned records yet contain ; 
(Purer from human stains what human state ?) 

Britannia! name that quickens every vein 
In her true sons—Oh never may she fade 
From records high in heaven, that wings of angels 

shade ! - 

There is much tenderness in Theo- 
dore’s meeting with old friends after his 
father’s death : 

That honest grasp has cheered him—oh delight 

Unutterably dear, when face to face, 

When hand to hand, long- friends unite ! 

Wheh softer kindred yield the quick embrace 
Of artless love, and human hearts are given 
The joy of meeting families in Heaven. 


The grief is ing at each gentle heart— 
But Theodore beheld. his manly soul 
Lent aid to those who bore the lighter part, 
And — the ennobling power of self-con- 
trol— 
That power which dries not sorrow’s hidden 


source, 
But bids it flow within, and checks its outward 
course 


The departure of Theodore to rescue 
his friend, and his parting with Ellen, are 
equally touching pictures; but as they 
occupy several pages (125, 6,7, 8, and 9) 
they are too long for us to transcribe. 
The mention of the writings of ancient 


genius 
- - - - = = not yet obscured 
With clouds of Taste corrupt, by careless eyes 
endured, 

leads to a passage with reference to the 
modern poesy of Britain which we quote 
with the warmest tribute of approval 
and admiration : 


Too many a blot already stained the page 
Inspired by Britain’s Muse—but foul misrule, 
But barbarous boldness, in that fresher age, 
Dared not to raise licentious Folly’s school— 
Nor yet the wholesome dread of thee was-0’er, 
Proud Wit!—but Dulness thrives, for Pope is 
now no more, 


And thow, Corruption, heavier far and worse, 
Adulterate feeling of a German breed— 
Oh! can an English soil sustain thy curse, 
Conceit thy sire, and Infamy thy seed ? 
Where wondering Vice young Virtue’s blush 
retains, 
And robbers die like heroes, not in chains! 

In tribes untanght, where India’s waste of wood 
Shelters her houseless savage, Hatred then, 
And Vengeance, swift to shed a brother’s blood, 

Were deemed to dwell—but now—’mid po- 
lished men 
The fiends let loose from darkness, rise and 
claim, 
Not rest, nor mercy, but applause end fame. ~ 
Veiled in bright robes of free and generous pride, 
nena with bright flowers of fair confiding 
love; 
By Beauty favoured, and to Truth allied, 
O’er blighted realms the brave banditti rove— 
So round some Upas trunk might roses twine, 
Or Hell breathe odours of an air divine. 


This denunciation is becoming and just 
against that portion of the new school, 
which, from Charles de Moor of Schiller 
to the latest products of (we are sorry to 
say) the British Muse, whether seen in 
the incestuous Rimini, the ruthless and 
bloody Corsair, the Bertrams, Bertrands, 
or other human demons of our day, the 
favourite heroes of the drama and verse, 
is sure to ennoble the most atrocious 
villains with many of the purest virtues, 
and so confound the evil with the good, 
that the bewildered mind of the reader 
is unable to distinguish if the cut-throat 
be a sound moralist or not, the infidel a 
Christian, and the crime-covered ruffan 
and desperado an honour or a disgrace, 
a blessing or a curse to humanity. We 
quit the theme willingly for a fine train 
of reflections on viewing the starry fir- 
mament: 


Ye clustered glories of Night’s awful reign, 
receding, backward yet, 
ant islands in a shoreless main) 


Stars upon stars 
(Like billie 





Each in your round 


of rolling planets set, 





To wake the verdant life that through them 


springs, — 
And warm their moving crowds of animated 
things— 


Say, will ye rush together from the skies, 
And sink at once in fearful night obscure ? 
Or, as untired the immortal ages rise, 
To prove the race ye hold, awhile endure; 
Then die at different periods, till at last 
One universal Now absorbs the past ? 


Oh! many are the mansions to receive 

The emancipated crowds of every globe— 
All who one Lord obey, one Lord believe, 

Shall wear at length their amaranthine robe, 
On those apportioned thrones of glory placed, 
All their sighs hushed, and all their tears effaced. 

There is a pretty little allegory, with 
which we shall close our extracts: 

Placed in an Island on the main, 

Where rolling waves for ever swell; 

Chequering their hours with joy and pain, 

Two lovely Nymphs together dwell. 

The one looks back upon the past 

With many a pensive sigh and tear— 
Monrning the lights that would not last 
To shiue upon her brief career, 


The other to the future still 

Casts an assured, a sanguine eye— 
Forgetful of recorded ill, 

And careless of the griefs gone by. 


Life is the sp ‘ck that marks the void ; 
Space is the sea of boundless scope : 

And those whose days are thus employed, 
Pale Memory and glowing Hope. 

After these quotations, it is not agree- 
able to us to say any thing deteriorating 
of a poem presenting such beauties, and 
altogether so admirable in the principles 
it maintains. In justice, however, we 
must state, that we frequently encounter 

in which the sense is obscure, 
and find few of the delineations, whether 
of animate or inanimate nature, more 
than mere sketches, not finished with 
the care of perfect pictures. We will not 
prolong our review by transcribing these 
parts—the author has too much talent 
not to be able to discover and obliterate 
the blemishes in reprinting a poem which 
unquestionably does credit to him and to 
English literature. 





Narrative of a Journey in the Interior of 
China, &c. By Clarke Abel. London 
1818. 4to. pp. 420. 


Having in our last condensed the occur- 
rences and observations of the journey 
through China in this publication, we 
shall at once transport our readers to 
Manilla on their return homeward. 
Here. the Mulatto ladies are much ad- 
dicted to smoking immense cigars, seven 
or eight inches long and an inch and @ 
half in diameter. These rolls, though 
they fill their mouths, are seldom out of 
them; and when they are fully lighted, 





and pouring forth volumes of smoke, 
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semble walking chimneys. . 
The mawafacture of cigtirs affords em- 


ployment to a 
women, and exhibits to the stfanger an iti- 
wane ee 1 ape rg . his 

ied on in & spreious of a square 
form. Upwirds of sre thOuaaed females 
of all ages are seated at low tables, at 
which they make cigars by rolling the 
leaves of the tobacco plant of éach other. 


The most scrupalous preeattion is taken | 


to prevent their smuggling it in ani 
eg Gupetinsoninate elk reund mh 
table and collect the cigars 
made, and examine the 
workers at the close of their laboers. Thirty 
women, for the most part elderly, and 
thought particularly trust-wefthy, seat 
themselves, excepting one, rotnd 4 ¢iren- 
lar landing-place, witho ut the entrancé to 
ge . One only stands at the deor 
e3 a with @ rattan in her hand, 
ews ¢ irls te énter, counti 

them of ne, they coene in, Whee the thirty 
have passed, they go up to their respective 
exemmers, and Waving freed their 
black hair, hold it in their hands at arm’s 
length; and then shake their handker- 
chiefs, and leosen the other parts of their 
dress, and suffer the examiners te pas 
their hands over their bodies, to as¢ertain if 
any tobacco be coneealed close to their pér- 
seas. In this mahner shecessive ies are 
seatched, till all the girls have undergoti¢ 
the examination. The examiners then rise, 

d in the same way examine éach othef, 

e government monopolizes the sale of 
tobaceo. 

The éxecution of criminals im this 
part of thé world is peculiar and 


A frame-work, furnished with a number 
of iron collars, at the height of the neck of 
aman of ordinary stature, when sitting, is 
placed in the most public square in the 
suburbs, having in its front a number of 
oe of rail 
stools Of this country, to raise or depress 
the it. When he unfortunate entaah 
is brought to the requisite height, the eol- 
lar, always much too small, is-put round 
his neck, and by ascrew behind is tightened 
with sudden violence. he execution 
usually takes place in the morning soon 

sun-rise, but the bodies are not re- 
thoved till sun-set. 
__ As We Brave still a long and entertain- 
ing extract to maké from this volume, 
we shall now finish our remarks With 
stating, that in its instructive Appendix 
it contains many papers of considerable 
intérest, iitéteordlogical tables, Chinese 
edicts, and deseriptions of a new genus 
and two new species of plants. The plates 
are ably éxecatetl by Mr. Fieldirig from 
Well-chosen stbjects, and one of the 


Tost protiinent of theih a Portrait of | § 


the en Otane-Ovtanc, ot Wild- 
man, froth Borteo, brouglit to this 


number of native. 
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Sbubitty by Mr. Abel, find of Whose habits 


and exploits the following is that gen- 


tleman's aceount :— 
From: his heel to the crowt of his heat, 


| lit fs tivo feet seven inctiés. 


The hait of thé Orang-Outatig ts Of a 
brownish red célotr, and covers his back, 
atins, leys, and outside of his hands and 
feet. On the back it is ih some placés sik 
fhches long, and on his artis five. ft is 
thinly scattered ovet the back of his hands 
and feet, and Ys véry short. It is directed 
downwards on the back, f atm and 

, and upwards On the fore-arih. It is 
directed from behind forwards on the Heat, 

i on the inside of the thighs. 
The face hus no hair cxedpt On its sides, 
somewhat in the tranner of whiskers, and 
@ very thin beard. Tie middie of the 
brénst and belly was naked on fis arrival 


Th ehows, and kneds, have 
fewer heirs than other parts of the aris and 
legs. The pais of the hands and feet are 
quite nakéd. 


The colour of the animal's 
long | skin, whGe sabe oy eth, tavéuish we hair, 


is a bluish . The eyelids and margin 
of the mout are of 0 Meat 4 pér colour. 
The inside of his hands and feet aré of 4 


pest er colour. Two coppér-eoloared 
pre ten wom dita oath 


stripes pass from thé arn 
side of the body as low as . 

The head viewed ih front, is péat-shaped, 
expanding fromm the chin upwards, the cra- 


nium being much the larger end. The eyes | 


are close together, of an oval forth, and 
dark brown colour. The eyelids are frin: 
with lashés, awd the I ofes are saccu- 
lar and Writkled. The nose is confluent 
with the face, exeept at thé nostrils, which 
are but little elevated: their opénings aré 
narrow and obliqhe. The mouth ® very 
projecting, and of a roundish fitammillary 

. its opening is large, but whea 
closed is tharked by little more than a nar- 
row seam.. The lips aré véry natrow, and 
searcely P ag oe When the thouth is 
shut. e projects Tess than the 
mouth :, below it, a pénddlotis meribrinée 
gives the appéatancé of a doublé chin, and 
swells out whefi thé aniitial is angry oF 
much pleased. Bath of the jaivs aitis 
twelve teeth, it , four ihvisive teeth, 
the two middle ones of thé upper jaw being 
twice thé width of thé lateral; two ¢hniie, 
and six double teeth. The ears aré stall, 
closely resémblé thé Kitian dat, wid hhve 
theit loWer m & ii thé Sarie line With 
the extefnal anglés of the yes. 

The chest is wide compared with the 
pelvis: the belly is very protuberant. The 
afins dre long in proportion to thé height 
of the animal, their span méasuring 
four feet seven inchés and a half. The legs 
are short coihpated with the aims. 

The hands are long ay Os with their 
width, and with the human . The fin- 
ers are small and tapéring: the thumb is 
very short, scarcely reaching the first joint 
of the fore-finger. All the fi have ps. 
perfect nails, of a blackish colour and ov 





in England, but has since becore bairy. | P 
= pein ~ 
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forin, thd exietly tePmit i 
trétnities Of the fingers. Thé feet ate 
reseinble hatidsin the paling, Hid ih HAV 
fingers rather than toes, Hitt have Heels 
seiabling the huthan. ‘Thi 


é gett te 
very shiort, aré set on ut righ ages tol 
feet close to the heel, and are ehtirely With- 


hails . a ae 
ONPhe Orang-Outang of pg he ney 
focapable of Walking th @ perfeerty ete 
posture. He bettays this Th his whole exte- 
rior Conformation, alid fever y at. 
a to counteract ifs eee i he 
‘ Orang-Outang, on his arrival in Java 
fom Baers. was allowed to Be entirely at 
liberty till, within a day or two of being put 
on board the Cegsar to he coriveye +0 ing: 
land; and, whilst at large, made no at 
tempt to escape; but Becanre vidlent whe 
put into a large railéd bamboo, cage for th 
mrpose of being conveyed from the 
island, , 
On board ship an attempt being made to 
secure him by a chain tied to a strong ~ 
ple, he instantly unfastened it, and me 
with the chain dragging behind; but fiud- 
ing himself embarrassed by its » he 
coiled it once or twice, and threw it over 
his shouldér. This feat he often repeated, 
and when he found that it would not fe 
imain 6n his shoulder, he took it into 
mouth. preg" ‘tee 
After several abortive attempts, té secure 





him more effectually, hé was allowed to 
wander freely about the ship; and soon be- 
came familiar with the sailors, and surpass. 
ed them in agility. They often cha ad him 





t the rigging, & 
opportunities of di ng his. 
im managing an eseape. On first. startiz 
he would endeavour to outstrip his pursu 

mere speed, but When mutch presse: 
elude them by seizing a 


Sag 8 


Togse nope, an 
ry eye out of their reach. At other tins 


he would patiently wait on the shrouds or 
at the mast-head till his pursuers almost 
epoca gh ges sul me pes him- 
self to the any rope that was pear 
him, or bound pd "the maain-sts from 
one mast to thé other, swingi by, bis 
hands, and moving one over the other. 
The men would oftén shake the ropes by 
which he Fy Se $0 much ¥ ce aS. 
make me fear his falling, but some. fours 
that the power of bis muscles could hot h 
easily overcome. When in a playful hus 
pete * ges often cwing v inf cakes 
th of his pursuer; avin 
hin with his and, throw himdell 


Wh lodge 
ist in Java, he lodged in a large tas 
mafind ieee near my dwelling ; 4nd formed 
a bed by intertwining small branch 
and covering them with leaves: Durh 
the day, he would lie with Bis head pro- 
jecting beyond his nest, watching whwevet 
ight pass r, and when he saw any one 
with fruit, would descend to obtain a share 
of it. He dlways retired for the night at 
sun-set, or sooner if he had been well fed; 
and rése with the sun, and visited those 
ftom whom he habitually received food. 
On board ship he commonly élept at the 
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mast-head, after wrapping himself in a sail. 

In making his bed, he used the greatest 
pains to remove every thing out of his way 
that might render the surface on which he 
intended to lie uneven ; and having satis- 
fied himself with this part of his arrange- 
ment, spread out the sail, and lying down 
upon it on his back, drew it over his body. 
Sometimes I preoccupied his bed, and teased 
him by refusing to give it up. On these 
occasions he would endeavour to pull the 
sail from under me or to force me from it, 
and would not rest till I had resigned it. 
If it was large enough for both, he would 
quietly lie by my side. If all the sails hap- 
pened to be set, he would hunt about for some 
other covering, and either steal one of the 
sailor’s jackets or shirts that happened to 
be drying, or cogty a hammock of its 

blankets. Offthe Cape of Good Hope he 
suffered much from a low temperature, es-. 
pecially early in the morning, when he 
would descend from the mast, shuddering 
with cold, and running up to any one of 
his friends, climb into their arms, and 
clasping them closely, derive warmth from 
their persons, screaming violently at any 
attempt to remove him. 

His food in Java was chiefly fruit, espe- 
cially mangostans, of which he was ex- 
cessively fond. He also sucked eggs with 
voracity, and often employed himself in 
a them. On board ship his diet was 
of no definite kind. He ate readily of all 
kinds of meat, and especially raw meat; 








was very fond of bread, but always pre- 
ferred fruits when he could obtain them. 
His beverage in Java was water; on board 


ship, it was as diversified as his food. He 

preferred coffee and tea, but would readily 

take wine, and exemplified his attachment 

to spirits by stealing the Captain’s brandy- 

bottle: since his arrival in London, he has 

peeteeet beer and milk to any thing else, 
ut drinks wine and other-tiguors. 

In his attempts to obtain food, he af- 
forded us many opportunities of judging of 
his sagacity and disposition. He was al- 
ways very impatient to seize it when held 
out to him, and became passionate when it 
was not soon given up; and would chase a 

all over the ship to obtain it. I sel- 

. dom came on deck without sweetmeats or 
fruit in my pocket, and could never escape 
his vigilant eye. Sometimes I endeavoured 
to evade him by ascending to the mast-head, 
but was always overtaken or intercepted in 
my progress. When he came up with me on 
the shrouds, he would secure himself by one 
foot to the rattling, and confine my legs 
with the other, and one of his hands, whilst 
he rifled my pockets. If he found it impos- 
sible to overtake me, he would climb to a 
considerable height on the loose rigging, 
and then drop suddenly upon me. Or if, 
perceiving his intention, I attempted to de- 
scend, he would slide down a rope and 
meet me at the bottom of the shrouds. 
Sometimes I fastened an e to the end 
of a rope, and lowered it to the deck 
from the mast-head; and as soon as he at- 
tempted to seize it, drew it rapidly up. 





After being several times foiled in endea- 





vouring to gbtain it by direct means, he 
altered. his plan. Appearing to care little 
about it, he would remove to some dis- 
tance, and ascend the rigging very leisurely 
for some time, and then by a sudden spring 
catch the rope which held it. If defeated 
again by my suddenly jerking the rope, he 
would at first seem quite in despair, relin- 
quish his effort, and rush about the rigging, 
screaming violently. But he would always 
return, and again seizing the rope, disre- 

ard the jerk, and allow it to run through 
fis hand till within reach of the orange ; 
but if again foiled, would come to my side, 
and taking me by the arm, confine it, whilst 
he hauled the orange up. 

This animal neither practises the grimace 
and antics of other monkeys, nor possesses 
their perpetual proneness to mischief. Gra- 
vity approaching to melancholy, and mild- 
ness, were sometimes strongly expressed in 
his countenance, and seem to-be the cha- 
racteristics of his disposition. When he 
first came amongst.st rs, he would sit 
for hours with his hand upon his head, 
looking pensively at all around him; or 
when much incommoded by their examina- 
tion, would hide himself beneath any co- 
vering that was at hand. His mildness was 
evinced by his forbearance under injuries, 
which were grievous before he was excited 
to revenge; but he always avoided. those 
who often teased him. He soon became 
strongly attached to those who kindly used 
him. By their side he was fond of sitting ; 
and, getting as close as possible to their 

ersons, would take their hands between 

is lips, and fly to them for protection. 
From the boatswain of the Alceste, who 
shared his meals with him, and was his 
chief favourite, although he sometimes 

urloined the grog and the biscuit of his 
laneboan, he learned to eat with a spoon; 
and might be often seen sitting at his ca- 
bin-door enjoying his coffee, quite unem- 
barrassed by those who observed him, and 
with a grotesque’and sober air that seemed 
a burlesque on human nature. 

Next to the boatswain, I was perhaps his 
most intimate acquaintance. He would 
always follow me to the mast-head, whi- 
ther I often went for the sake of reading 
apart from the noise of the ship; and hav- 
ing satisfied himself that my pockets con- 
tained no eatables, would lie down by my 
side, and pulling a topsail entirely over 
him, peep from it occasionally to watch my 
movements. 

His favourite amusement in Java was in 
swinging from the branches of trees, in 
passing from one tree to another, and in 
climbing over the roofs of houses ; on board, 
in hanging by his arms from the ropes, and 
in romping with the boys of the ship. He 
would entice them into play by striki 
them with his hand as they passed, an 
bounding from them, but allowing them to 
overtake him and e e in a mock scuffle, 
in which he used his hands, feet, and 
mouth. If any conjecture could be formed 
from these frolics of his mode of attacking 
an adversary, it would appear to be‘his first 
object to throw him down, then to secure 
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him with his hands. and feet, and. then 
wound him with his teeth.’ 

Of some small monkeys on board, from 
Java, he took little notice, whilst under the 
observation of the persons of the ship. 
Once indeed he openly attempted to throw 
a small cage, containing three of them, 
overboard; because, at he had seen 
them receive food, of which he could ob- 
tainno part. But although he held so little 
intercourse with them when under our in- 
spection, I had reason to suspect that he 
was less indifferent to their society when 
frée from our observation ; and was one 
day summoned to the top-gallant yard of 
the mizen-mast, to overlook him playing 
with a young male monkey. Lying on his 
back, partially covered with the sail, he for 
some time contemplated, with great-gravity, 
the gambols of the monkey which bounded 
over him; but at length caught him by the 
tail, and tried to envelope him in his co- 
vering. The monkey seemed to dislike the 
confinement, and broke from, him but 
again renewed its gambols, and although 
frequently caught, always escaped. © The 
intercourse however did not seem to be 
that of equals, for the Orang-Outang never 
condesended to romp with the monkey as 
he did with the beys of the ship. Yet the 
monkeys-had evidently a great predilection 
for his company ; for whenever they broke 
loose, they took their way to his resting- 
place, and were often seen lurking aboutit, 
or creeping clandestinely towards him, 
There appeared to be no gradation in their 
intimacy ;-as they appeared as confidently 
familiar with him when first observed as at 
the close of their acquaintance. 

But although so gentle when not-exceed- 
ingly irritated, the Orang-Outang could be 
excited to violent rage, which he expressed 
by opening his mouth, showing his teeth, 
seizing and biting those who were near 
him. Sometimes indeed he seemed to be 
almost driven to desperation; and on two 
or three occasions committed an act, which, 
in a rational being, would have been called 
the threatening of suicide. If repeatedly 
refused an orange when he attemped to 
take it, he would shriek violently an — 
furiously about the ropes ; then return an 
endeavour to obtain it; if again refused, 
he would roll for some time like an angry 
child upon the deck, uttering the most 
piercing screams ; and then suddenly start+ 
ing up, rush furiously over the side of the 
ship, and disappear. On first witnessing 
this act, we thought that he had thrown 
himself into the sea ; but on a search being 
made, found him concealed under the 
chains. 

I have seen him exhibit violent alarm on 
two occasions only, when he appeared to 
seek for safety in gaining as high an eleva- 
tion as possible. On seeing eight large tur- 
tle brought on board, whilst the Caesar was 
off the Island of er, ~ eet 
with all possible speed to a higher 0 
the ship than he had ever before reached ; 
and looking down upon them, projected his 
long lips into the form of a hog’s snout, 
uttering at the same time a sound 
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might -be described ag between the croak- 
ing of a frog and the grun fo pig. 
After some time he ventured to crac ‘ 
but with great caution, peeping contin 

at the turtle, but ao Vem a = induced “4 
approach within many yards of them. He 
ran to. the same height and uttered the 
same sounds on seeing some men bathing 
and splashing 'in the sea; and since his ar- 
rival in England, has shown nearly the 
same degree of fear at the sight of a live 
tortoise. 

Such were the actions of this animal, as 
far as they fell under my notice during our 
voyage from Java; and they seem to in- 
clude most. of those which have been re- 
lated of the Orang-Outang by other ob- 
servers. 





The Stranger’s Guide to the City of New 
York, &c. By Edmund M. Blunt, of 
New York. London 1818. 12mo. 
pp. 304. 


Of. work of this description one can say 
little more than that it is a usc ful book for 
persons about to visit New York, and 
the: it is ably put together, and full of ne- 
cessary information. The present is, how- 
ever, so ample an account of a city not 
much known to Europeans, that it pos- 
sesses nearly the attractions of travels, in- 
stead of being a mere dry guide to public 
places. It is curious too to have such a 
production from the English press. 
€ population of this maritime capital 
of the United States is mentioned at 
100,619. There are four daily morning 
and three daily evening newspapers; and 
five twice, and five once a week. There 
are, a theatre, a circus, and a Vauxhall ; the 
former will contain an audience of 2500 
persons. Of places of public worship, the 
number amounts to 53, besides thirty- 
two other religious establishments. The 
various sects are seventeen, and the idea of 
an established or national religion is not 
countenanced. Of public charitable insti- 
tutions, friendly and Bible societies, trading 
companies, &c. &c. there are a 
rtion, but it is not for us to particu- 
ize. 

The Guide is written in rather the coarse 
style of the democratic press than in the 
tone of the more liberal party. It is tho- 
roughly Anti-English, no Ultra-American. 
We do not quarrel with men for liking their 
own country best, but only desire that they 
should do. justice to others, if, indeed, it 
were requisite to introduce such feelings 
into @ production of the genus of that be- 
fore us. 

lf we may judze by the mistakes in de- 
scribing the Picture Gallery of Mr. Paff, 
the art of painting has yet but very slight 
impression on American minds, at least if 
the merits of artists are not better known 
than their names. Domenichino is called 

menico, Palamedes Palamadtsz, and 
Cornelius Janssens Corn. Jassan. 

The prison of New York contained, three 

years ago, 494 prisoners, of whom 45 were 


fair pro-. 





for life, four for 21 years, three for 20, 
34 for 14 years and upwards, 34 for ten 
years and upwards, 106 for seven years and | 
upwards, and all the rest for from three to 
six years. Treason, murder, and arson in 
an inhabited dwelling-house, were the only 
capital crimes; but death has since been 
awarded for setting fire to the state-prison, 
and for a convict escaping after a first, and 
returning after a second sentence of banish- 
ment in consequence thereof. 





ANALYSIS OF THE JOURNAL DES SAVANS, 
FOR JUNE 1818. 
(Continued.) 
M. Von Hammer on the Constitution and 
Adwinistration of the Ottoman Empire. 

Notwithstanding the numerous works in 
different languages on the administration of 
the Ottoman Empire, it may be confidently 
affirmed that there is none in which this 
subject is fully treated, or which deserves 
entire confidence. If M. Muradgea d’Ohsson 
had been so fortunate as to complete his 
‘* Picture of the Ottoman Empire,” it is 
probable we should have had no reason to 
complain of want of authentic and ample 
information on the subject; but the great 
plan laid down by that author not having 
been completed, it was to be wished that an 
Oriental scholar, who to the study of the 
written monuments added the advantage of 
having resided several years at Constanti- 
nople, would take upon himself to suppl 
what we still wwe 4 in this respect rk | 
ee Hammer has undertaken this difficult 
task. 

M. von Hammer's work is naturally 
divided into [two parts, the Constitution of 
the Ottoman Empire, and its Administra- 
tion: it is composed of two volumes, the 
first contains every thing relative to the 
constitutional laws of the Empire; the 
second treats in succession, of all the parts 
of the administration. The following are 
the — divisions of these two volumes. 

The author, after giving an account in 
his preface of the motives which induced 
him to undertake this work, points out 
concisely the various sources from which 
he has drawn. Besides the Turkish his- 
torians, manuscript as well as printed, and 
the collections of the ordinances emanating 
from the Ottoman Emperors, there is a 
multitude of works written in Latin, French, 
Italian, English and German, published 
during the course of three centuries, by 
travellers, historians, or diplomatic charac- 
ters; the — great number and variety of 
the writers whom M. von Hammer has con- 
sulted, cannot fail to excite a very strong 
prepossession in favour of his work. 

The first volume is composed of an in- 
troduction, or general view of the sources 
of the Mussulman legislation, and that of 
the Turks in particular ; and of seven books 
in sections, viz. Ist, The Imperial Constitu- 
tion of the Emperor Mahomet II.: 2d, The 
Ordinance for the government of Egypt, 
promulgated by Soliman: 3d, The criminal 
and police laws of Soliman: 4th, The 
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military law of the Musselmans: 5th, The 


ST 
finances, and various kinds of contributions 
levied on the subjects: 6th, The feudal 
law, that is to say, the laws relative to the 
Timars, or wilitary appenages, or fiefs : 
7th, All that relates to the ceremonial, the 
etiquette, rank, and costume of persons 
holding dignities. 

The second volume commences with a 

eneral view of the administration of the 

ttoman Empire, which is followed by 
seen sections, treating, Ist, of the Sultan 
and of his court; 2d, of the Grand Vizir; 
3d, of the Sublime Porte, that is to say, of 
the three ministers subordinate to the 
Grand Vizir, and of the under secretaries 
of state; 4th, of the Dofterdar, or minister 
of the finances and his department; 5th, 
of the military force by land and sea; 6th, 
of the corps of Ulemas, or clergy, and the 
judicial order; 7th, of the Divan, -or 
council of state. 

This slight sketch of M. von Hammer’s 
work will suffice to recommend it to the 
attention of all persons who are desirous of 
solid instruction. 

As it is wholly impossible for us, without 
far exceeding our limits, to follow the author 
in the vast career which he goes through, 
we can merely refer to some parts of the 
work which are the most interesting. In 
the first volume we notice the 4th section, 
which treats of the right of war among the 
Musselmen, and the 6th, relative to the 
timars, or military appanages. 

War is considered among the Musselmans 
as a religious duty; its sole object seems 
to be the propagation or the defence of Is- 
lamism; and in treating of this part of their 
public law, the Mahometan doctors seem 
not to have foreseen that there could even 
exist, at the same time, two sovereigns, 
both legitimate, Musselmans, and orthodox, 
who might have to settle differences by 
force of arms. The Mahometan who makes 
war is always considered as having to com- 
bat infidels, whether idolaters, Jews, or 
Christians ; orMusselmans, either apostates, 
or rebels against the legitimate authority. 


The law of war among the Musselmans is 
not so barbarous as we might expect from 
the religious fanaticism of Mahomet and 
his immediate successors. Before the in- 
fidels are attacked, they must be invited to 
embrace Islamism; the acceptance of this 

roposal disarms the Musselmans. If the 
infidels refuse to embrace Islamism, they 
must be required to submit to pay a capita- 
tion; and if they accept this condition, the 
law imposes it on the Musselmans as a duty 
to desist from hostilities, and the infidels 
obtain peace and the preservation of their 
property, and acquire a right to the pro- 
tection of the Musselmans. The Mussel- 
man may kill his prisoner, but he is for- 
bidden to mutilate hie. Women, children, 
men who are deformed, minors, and lu- 
natics, are not to be put to the sword; ca- 
pitulations are to be faithfully observed, 
and if the Prince does not ratify them, and 
disowns the act of the General who has 
pune them, he must not proceed till he 

as signified to the infidels his determina- 
tion, and the resumption of hostilities. If 
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among the booty taken from the enemy 
there should be any animals, which the 
selmans cannot conveniently take away 
with them, they are permitted to kill or 
burn, but not to lame them. Strict justice 
prevails in all the regulations for the distri- 
ution of the booty. Some privileges, 
which Mahomet had assumed to himself, 
are refused to his successors. A Mussel- 
than renegado, whom the fate of arms de- 
livers into the hands of the true believers, 
is not treated without mercy: a respite is 
iven him to return to the true religion, 
and abjuration of his errors reinstates him 
in all his rights. With respect to rebels 
also, means of conciliation are to be em- 
age by the Iman before open force ; the 
of arms is not lawful till instruction 
and gentle means have been attempted 
without success, 

The part of this first volume relative to 
the feudal system, if we may apply this 
term to the military appanages or timars, 
contains a great mass of interesting and 
novel information. The second volume, 
which gives a eomplete picture of the 
Ottoman Empire in ail the parts of its or- 
ey may perhaps e still more 

steemed by many readers. Among the 
most interesting apters are that on the 
the harem, or women’s ment, and that 
which treats on the Turkish marine. Many 
other chapters, particularly that on the 
Grand Vizir, are very curious and instruc- 
tive. 

M. de Sacy expresses an earnest wish 
that this important work may speedily be 
translated into French. 

In the appendix to the second volume 
there is a succinct account of the travels of 
Ewlié. Tchelebi, a learned Turk, who united 
immense knowledge acquired by study, to 
that which is —_— by Fg and the 
t of affairs. is learned man, 
induced by an ardent Jove of travelling, 
traversed in all directions during a period 
of 40 years under the reigns of Amurath IV. 
and his successors, down to Mahomet IV., 
the vast provinces of the Ottoman em- 
pire. At a very advanced age, he wrote, 
or put in order, the observations which he 
bed anode during his travels. This work, 
wholly unknown in Christendom, is not to 
be found in any of the public libraries at 
Constantinople, or in the markets of that 
city, where books are sold. Of the four 
yolumes which compose it, the fourth 
having fallen inte the hands of M. von 
Hammer, at Constantinople in 1804, he 
has never ceased since that time to employ 
his friends, both Turks and others, to pro- 
cure him a copy: it was not till after a 
lapse of ten years that his wishes were ful- 

d. M. von Hammer had already given 
an idea of the contents in some periodical 
publications; here he describes more par- 
ticularly the places and things of which the 
author treats in each volume. This sketch, 
which, though extremely concise, fills four- 


teen pages, cannot but excite a desire to | here 


see at least some parts of this great work 
translated and ished. The learned 
world expect this new pleasure from M. 





von Hammer, to whom the literature of the 
East has already such great obligations, and 


_who joins to immense kmowledge and to pro- 


digious activity, a spirit which nothing ean 
discourage, and a little of that enthusiasm 
which is necessary to triumph over all 
obstacles, even the injustice of fate and 
the ingratitude of contemporaries. 


_ ‘ ; fs 
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SECRET LETTERS. 


(Supposed to be written by Madame Bertrand.) 
[Translation.] 


LETTER VI. 

St. Helena,—Augrat 1317, 

Dees anne. 
goes On well, and if our plans pros- 
per as they hdve hitherto done, we may con- 
fidently hope to meet again next year. Our 
unconcerned behaviour has temoved all 
suspicion here—no one dreams that we are 
capable of outwitting those who are sup- 
posed to be so mutch more artful then our- 
selves. The house which we occupy is si- 
tuated on a hill, and is surrounded by a wall 
about 25 feet high. The entiance is closed 
during the night, and is strongly guarded 
all day, er at least is unders to be so— 
The Commissioners who daily relieve each 
other, thrust their noses into every cor- 
ner, ahd their eyes would, if possible, 
ierce our very hearts —They consequently 
imagine that their prisoners are perfectly 
secure, and that they have nothing to fear. 
The deceitful which Napoleon him- 


self wears serves to confirm this notion. | 4 


The object of all his actions seems to be to 
gain the love of the inhabitants of St. He- 
lena, as though he expected to end his days 
among them: for instance, on our arrival 
here, the place called Rupert’s Valley was 
watered by a tolerably large brook or rivu- 
let running into the sea, whilst all the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood suffered severely 
from drought. Napoleon has lately, at bis 
own expense, constructed machines for 
faising the watet, by whith the ground in 
the vieinity is now plentifully supplied, and 
has become extremely profitable to the 
owners. 

’ The scarcity of rain is, with good reason, 
attributed to the want of weods on the 
Island, for it is well known that woods and 
forests have the power of attracting and re- 


taining vapours. Napoleon has ordered a | YOU, 
vast number of forest-trees to be brought 
from B and they have been planted 
on the hills. They thrive wonderfully well, 
and in a short tinie will doubtless fulfil the 


object for which they are intended (namely, 
to attract the clouds ;) they will likewise, in 
course of time, supply the inhabitants with 
fuel, of which there is a great defiviency 


It is not therefore surprising that he 
should be almost worshipped by the inka 
bitants of St. Helena, or that our prison- 
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keepers dhould imagine he has quists 

all thought of retarmig to Eavabe Satan 
I not well assured of the contrary, F should 
be deceived myself; for he sets about thee 
improvements with as much spirit as thon; 

he were destined for a long — of years 
val énjoy the advantages ing from 

m. 

In the meanwhile we are secretly 
ing otr plans. Thre last aecowkts we re 
ceived from you afforded us great satiate 
tion. But Napoleon foresaw what tat af 
fairs would take. The storm which Mis s0 
long been gthering, must break ovér Ger 
many. We hope, however, that it will net 
break efe this year be at ah end: but on 
the contrary, that the thunder will continue 
to roar at a distance, until we are able t 
dart forth our lightning. It is more than 
probable that Louis XVIII. willin the inte- 
rim retire from the e. The ehvice of 
the lesser authorities m France hés been 
concluded greatly to our Satisfaetion. As 
far as depends on them we are certain that 
our interests will be promoted, especially as 
the Queen of Naples is permit to arty 
on an unifterrupted co! .o—r 
them, te maintain which Maret will #6 
doubt contribute his efforts; thanks to the 
convenient situation of the residences which 
have been assigned to them. 

When the peace of Europe was made 
known here, Napoleon meade an obsetva- 
tion which struck mie as very origi- 
nal: ‘* This peace,” said he, ‘is like 
one of the reulanéum Manuscripts, 
which on being unrolled présetits nume- 
fous chasms. Leariied philologists will 
be sent to decipher it, and up the 
blanks; and able politiciais must be em 
— to supply what is wanting to the 

nderstanding of this treaty; but in very 
few instances will the right word be in: 
serted.” 
Finally, he declares that no péace in the 
world was evér consolidated merély by 
parchment, bat by the personal character 
of the Sovereigns by whom it was conclué 
ed;—if we know their charactéfs, we Hke- 
wise know what we have to depend on, at 
least, a8 long as they live. For when thé 
Prince dies, the peace which he has — 
is looked upon as a will, which the heirs 
will respect as far as suits theif own wishes. 
But wars are the lawsuits of Princes, and 
the bayonet is their Judge. 

I dare say, Caroline, you are heartily 
tired of these political reflectioms. You ex- 
press your regret at my having said so little 
of the people of St. Helena. But I assure 
my dear, nothing cah be said about 
thém. Their number altogether doés not 
exceed 2000, among which are 600 negroes 
and an equal proportion of soldiers. 

One would naturally suppose that 
the a ne iy wt bn 
perfeet e 4 eparat a 
ocean from t Yeats and warfare of the 
rest of the world, they live in a de- 
Healthy cies, and, noting 2 ce ay 

ealthy childred, and no’ to 
them but the superintendance of their 
milies, and the cultivation of their gardent 
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—But when is man content with his lot !— 
I suppose there is scarcely a dozen indivi- 
duale on the Island, whether natives or not, 
who do not cherish an ardent wish to re- 
move to another part of the world; or, as 
they themselves express it, to go home 
again, that is to say, to England. They look 
upon themselves as so many outlaws. Envy 
and dissension have likewise found their 
way to these solitary valleys. The conversa- 
tion of the ladies consists entirely of gossip, 
selected from the Seandalous Chronicle. 
When foreign vessels are in the roads, the 
inhabitants are/busily employed in entertain- 
ing their guests{or inquiring after news ; but 
no sooner do the ships weigh anchor than 
they again insulate themselves, and retire 
to their country houses (of which there are 
about 70 on the Island.) They then hear 
nothing more of each other, except what is 
blown to them by the shrill trumpet of 
scandal. The arrival of a foreign ship is a 
most important event, and that alone rouses 
them from their lethargy. They again 
leave their gecdows, flock to Jamestown, 
throw open theirjhouses, act plays, give con- 
certs and balls, dress out their daughters, 
and set them off for show. The young la- 
dies themselves, in a short time, frequently 
inspire the foreigners with so sincere an at- 
tachment, that they depart with them as 
companions for life, to England or India, and 
are never troubled with the maladie de pays. 
We might soon lose all power of conver- 
sation here, were we confined merely to 
the society of the inhabitants ; for they sel- 
dom discourse on any subject, except their 
own trifling private affairs. They look 
keenly to their interests, and know how to 
strike a bargain to their own advantage. 
Yet I must do them the justice to say, that 
they treat their black slaves with great hu- 
manity. The Slave Trade has long since 
been discontinued, and since that period 
the number of Negroes has greatly increas- 
ed here; this is certainly a convincing 
proof that the abolition of the traffic is ad- 
vantageous to both parties. It is somewhat 
singular, that more female than male chil- 
dren are born here, as well as at the Cape 
of Good Hope, though the contrary is fre- 
quently observable in Northern countries. 
With this statistical observation (which 
you may mention to M. Malte Brun,) I 
conclude my present letter, sincerely wish- 
ing that more boys than girls may make 
their appearance in France this year, for 
we shall soon be obliged to make a wide 
chasm in the male population. Every ar- 
ement that can be made through the 
medium of letters, is completed. We have 
have been sowing our seed for two years, 
but in the third we hope to reap our har- 
vest. We anxiously await the arrival of 
your Cousin, for we want a fresh supply of 
money and trinkets.—Adieu. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES 
IN BRAZIL.* 
Mr. William Swainson, F.L.S. has just re- 
turned to this country from Brazil. He 


* We feel much indebted to the writer for 





—— England in the Autamn of 1816, 
or the sole purpose of exploring that dis- 
tant country, and collecting its — 
and extraordinary productions. Mr. 8. 
roceeded in the first instance to Pernam- 
uco, where he was detained by the insur- 
rection which broke mee Sore the fol- 
lowing year. On tranquillity being again 
mena te squat tase b End) to 
Bahia, where bo remained till the ginning 
of this year, chiefly occupied in visiting dif- 
ferent parts of that province ; and in a jour- 
ney towards the interior, in the desert tracts 
of which, besides many other unknown birds, 
he was fortunate in discovering the superb 
Psittacus Augustus, the Hyacinthine Mac- 
caw.t At Bahia, Mr. S. fell in with the 
two Prussian Naturalists sent out by that 
government, Mr. Freyeries and Dr. Sellow, 
the latter a young but able Botanist; they 
had just completed an arduous journey 
along the coast from Rio de Janeiro, and 
which had taken them 18 months. During 
nart of this time they had lived with the 

ootocoodi Indians, a tribe possessing cus- 
toms the most singular, and of whom little 
hitherto is known. While Mr. S. staid in 
this Province, these Naturalists did not go 
beyond the shores of the Bay. Among 
other unknown animals, Mr. Freyeries had 
discovered a species of Bat, perfectly white, 
with an appendagé at its tail resembling 
the two last joints of a small rattle-snake ! 
From Bahia, Mr. S. proceeded to Rio de 
Janeiro, where he met with an assemblage 
of scientific men, sent out by almost every 
Continental Sovereign, though by none 
with such munificence as the Emperor ot 
Austria, whose daughter the amiable Prin- 
cess Leopoldina is united to the Heir of 
the whey =n and Brazilian crowns. The 
Scientific Mission which accompanied her 
to Brazil, consisted of no fewer than seven 

ersons, viz. Professor Micken, Botanist ; 
M. Schott, Gardener; Dr. Pohl, Minera- 
logist ; M. Buckberger, Botanical Painter; 
and M. Enter, Landscape Painter; M. 
Natterer, Zoologist, with an Assistant. It 
is lamentable however to add, that with 
means so liberal and enlightened, little, 
comparatively, has been done; for, from 
various causes, not one of the party had 
been more than 40 miles from the capital ; 
all had embarked for Europe this Spring, 
with the exception of the two latter, who 
are me, for a journey into the vast 
province of Matto Grosso, situated in the 
centre of South America, and which, in 
every sense, may be jalmost considered as 
unknown. France has to boast of M. Augr. 
de St. Hilaire, who, as a Botanist, has ably 
explored the Province of Minas, and the 





this interesting communication, the best acknow- 
ledgment of which is its immediate insertion : we 
shall be happy to hear further from him, if agree- 
able, and trust this notice will excite our own Go- 
vernment to enter into the course with the other 
nations now so honourably employed in explor- 
ing the philosophical wealth of Brazil.—Ep. 

+ The only specitnen ever seen of this bird 
was purchased alive by the then Lord Orford, for 
200 guineas. See also Shaw’s General Zoology, 
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banks of the Rio St. Francesco, and who is 
meditating another journey; and Dr. 
Langsdorff, the Russian Minister, is sup- 
plying the Imperial Museum with a multi- 
tude of objects in every branch of Natutal 
History. Even the petty Principality of 
Tuscany has sent out an experienced Botan« 
ist, Professor Raddi, of Florence; and the 
Portuguese Court, ashamed of seeing other 
nations employed in collecting and record- 
ing the productions of their own woods -” 
mountains, have recently established a 
tional Museum, and taken measures fot ac 
tive researches. Added to all these, the 
King of Bavaria some time ago sent oat 
Messrs. Spix and Martins, the one & Zoo« 
logist the other a Botanist, both known by 
their works to the scientific world, and who 
are now travelling the provinces betweet 
Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. By such ene 
lightened policy, and various talent, . this 
luxuriant country will soon be 

known. But the ignorance which,. watil 
very lately, has existed respecting it, added 
to the vast extent of territory it covers, will 
for years render it a wide and almost 
boundless field for the researches of the 
Philosopher and the Naturalist. The col- 
lections made by Mr. Swainson, in Bo- 
tany, Ornithology, and Entomology, are, 
we understand, very extensive, partieularly 
in the latter department, and a relation of 
his travels may probably be laid before the 
public. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 





SCIENTIFIC MISCELLANIES. 


JavalInx. This ink, equal to most of 
that of China, is composed of two ingre- 
dients, a gum resin called damuh (said to 
be brought from Sumatra) and a gum in 
all respects like gum arabic, called evwis- 
tah. A joint of bamboo is filled te the 
brim with the damuh reduced to powder, 
and being fixed in the ground, the resin is 
set on fire, and its smoke collected im a 
plate suspended over it. <A_ sufficient 
quantity of soot thus obtained, is mixed in 
a mortar with the cowistah dissolved in 
water, and triturated together, till by eva- 
poration they obtain the consistence of 
paste, which being dried in ‘the sun the 
ee is complete. The China ink is pfo- 
vably manufactured in a similar manner 
and of similar materials. 


The people of Cochin have seldom both 
legs equally paired. They are subject t6 a 
swelling, unattended with pain, which com- 
mences at the knee and descends to the 
ancle, and which does not hinder them 
from walking about as well as with both 
legs perfect. Such alimb is known t - 
ought China by the name of “a Cochin 
leg.” It is imputed by some to the water, 
by others to the fish.— Morier’s Persia. 





Mr. Simesen, a Dane, is about to publish 
a series of experiments on the manufactory 
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of good ae > , and even writi 
paper, from bated ond beetroot. Dy 


Locusts.—The operation of the female 
locust in laying her eggs is hizhly interest- 
ing: She chooses a piece of light earth, 
well protected by a bush or hedge, where 
she makes a hole for herself, so deep that 
her head just appears above it. She here 
deposits an oblong substance, exactly the 
shape: of her own body, which contains a 
considerable number of eggs, arranged in 
neat order, in rows against each other, 
which remain buried in the ground, most 
carefully and artificially protected from the 
cold of winter. When that is over, several 
male locusts surround and kill her.—Barn- 
door fowls eat the locusts before they are 
ey full grown, and when they have this 
‘ood, the yolks of their eggs are of a dark 
reddish colour, partaking of that of the 

t. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


And clasped his hand, tho’ lost and lone, 
His dying hand, but all her own. 

She knelt beside him, on her knee 

She raised his wan cheek silently : 

She speke not, sighed not ; to his breast, 
Her own, scarce living now, was prest, 
And felt,—if where the senses reel, 

O’er wrought—o’er flooded—we can feel 
The thoughts, that when they cease to be, 
Leave life one vacant misery— 

She kissed his chilling lip, and bore 

The look that told her all was o’er. 


The echoes of pursuit again 

Rolled on—she gazed upon the main, 

Then seem’d the mountain’s haughty steep 

Too humble for her desperate leap, 

Then seem’d the broad and bursting wave 

Too calm, too shallow, for her grave. 

She turned her to the dead—his brow 

Once more she gave her kiss of woe ; 

She gave his cheek one bitter tear, 

The last she had for passion here— 

Then to the steep!—away, away! 

To the whirlwind’s roar and the dash of the 
spray. 





. ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE PARTING. 


The wind was wild, the sea was dark, 
The lightning flash’d above ; the bark 
That anchored in the rocky bay 

Bath'd its top. pennon in the spray. 
Hollow and gloomy as the grave 

Roll’d to the shore the mighty wave, 
Then gathering wild, with thundering sweep, 
Flash'd its white foam-shcet up the steep. 
The sight was terror—but behind 

Shouts of pursuit were on the wind ; 
Trumpet and yell, and clash of shield 
Told where the human hunters wheel’d 

~ Thro’ the last valley’s forest glen. 

_ Where, Bertha, was thy courage then ? 
She cheer’d her warrior, tho’ his side 
Still with the gushing blood was dyed, 
Up the rude mountain-path her hand 

~Sustain’d his arm, and dragged his brand, 
Nor shrank nor sighed ; and when his tread 

. Paused on the promontory’s head, 

She smiled, altho’ her lip was pale 
As the torn silver of his mail. 


All there was still—the shouts had past, 
Sunk in the rushings of the blast ; 
Below, the vapour’s dark grey screen 
Shut out from view the long ravine, 
Then swept the circle of the hill, 
. Like billows round an Ocean isle. 
The ray the parting sunbeam flung, 
In white, cold radiance on them hung ; 
They stood upon that lonely brow 
Like Spirits loosed from human woe, 
And pausing, ere they spread the plume 
, Above that waste of storm and gloom. 
To linger there was death, but there 
* Was that which masters death, Despair— 
~ And even Despair’s high master, Love. 
Her heart was, like her form, above 
The storms, the stormier thoughts that Earth 
Makes the dread privilege of our birth. 
Passion’s wild flame was past, but he 
Who pined before her burning eye, 
The numbered beatings of whose heart 
* Told, on that summit they must part— 
He was life, soul, and world to her. 
Beside him, what had she to fear ? 
Life had for her nor calm nor storm 


THE WHITE RAG. 


There was once a white Rag, 
That was found in a bag, 
And sold to a Jew 

(Whom nobody knew) 

In the form of a shirt, 

But torn and in dirt : 

Worn out by a Poet, 

Its tatters would show it. 
And from this hard drill 

It went to the mill 

That was moved by the stream, 
And came out a fair ream ; 
To the Bank that was sold ;— 
From a Note turned-to gold, 
Which went in supplies 

To aid our Allies 

To conquer the foe, 

As all of us know, 

Where at fam’d Waterloo 
They met with their due— 
Which brought us the Peace 
That by right should release 
From each burthen and tax 
That were laid on our backs. 


Thus an old piece of cotton, 
Torn, ragged, and rotten, 
May to the last thread 
Supply us with bread— 

In this chemical age 

Turn out a fair page, 

And with aid of a quill 
May make what you will; 
And not to be long— 


Why! even this Song ! ALCHEMY. 





THE SIBYL. 

A Shetch. 
So stood the Sibyl :—streafn’d her hoary hair 
Wild to the blast, and with a comet’s glare 
Glow’d her red eye-balls midst the sunken gloom 
Of their wide orbs, like death-fires in a tomb ;— 
Slow, like the rising storm, in fitful moans, 
Broke from her breast the deep prophetic tones— 
Anon, with whirlwind rush the Spirit came ; 
Then in dire splendour, like imprison’d flame 
Flashing through rifted domes on towns amazed, 
Her voice in thunder burst, her arms she rais’d, 
Outstretched her hands, as with a fury’s force 





While she stood gazing on that form, 


To grasp, and lanch the slow-descending curse. 


AND 





Still as she spoke her stature seem’d to grow, 
Still she denounced unmitigable woe : 


Pain, want, and madness, ilence and death, 
Rode forth triumphant at her blasting breath ; 
Their march she marshall’d, taught their ire to 


fall 
And scem’d herself the emblem of them all. 
VibEo. 





——__ 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 





THE HERMIT IN LONDON, 
OR 


KETCHES OF ENGLISH MANNERS, 


No. VIII. 
THE WATERLOO PANORAMA. 


He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name— SHAKSPEARE. 


Their Infantry, embattel’d square and close, 
March firmly on, to fill the middle space ; 
Cover’d by their advancing Cavalry. 
By Heaven! ’tis beauteous Horror. 

DryDen. The British VF orthy. 


Then this is the deciding day, to fix 
Great Britain's Sceptre in Great Arthur's hand. 
Idem. 


And Harold stands upon this place of skulls, 
The grave of France, the deadly Waterloo 


In pride of place here last the eagle flew, 
Then tore with bloody talon the rent plain— 


The day, 
Battle’s magnificently stern array. 
The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay, 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 


pent, , 
Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red 
burial blent. Byron. 


“ T have just returned with my Uncle, 
the General, from the Panorama of 
Waterloo,” said Lady Mary. ‘ He de- 
scribed the action so well, that I really 
could see the Cuirassiers charge three 
distinct times, could in return hear the 
Scottish Royals and the immortal Greys 
shout ‘ Scotland for ever!’ and hew in 
pieces the steel-clad warriors of France; 
could see Napoleon's countenance change 
at the operations of ‘ Ces terrible chevaur 
gris,’ and could behold its expression of 
consternation, when, leaning over the 
horse of his peasant guide, and discern- 
ing the columns of Prussians advancing 
like a cloud in the horizon, he exclaimed, 
Tout est perdu. 

“ So charmed was my Uncle, that I 
actually began to fear that we should 
have to pass the night on the field of 
battle, or to bivouac somewhere in the 
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neighbourhood. So much, however, do 
I respect my elders, and above all, the 
brave defenders of my country, that I 
did not presume to interrupt him in his 
progress over the gory field ; but strik- 
ing my repeater, as’ if by accident, he 
perceived that it was six o'clock, and 
that we were not dressed for dinner. He 
therefore made some general observa- 
tions, and we withdrew. But I shall 
say no more on the subject. I advise 
you to go and see it: it is well worth 
your while; and I trust that the scene 
will have interest for a Briton a century 
hence, when we and when ours are no 
more. Our heroes have gathered their 
laurels in vain, unless the dews of im- 
mortality, falling from on high, pre- 
serve them: the brave but sleep, the 
coward perishes and is forgotten.” Here 
aglow of heroism lit up her counte- 
nance, and she appeared to me some- 
thing more than woman. 

I now prepared to follow her advice ; 
and I went directly to the Panorama. 
The room was crowded with company, 
and the representation was just what she 
had described. Luckily for me, I fell in 
with an Officer of the intrepid Scots 
Greys, who gave me much information 
on the.subject: that corps covered itself 
with glory; and, of course, no one was 
better able to describe the battle than 
one who had so much contributed to its 
renown. 

When the Officer had concluded his 
observations, I retired to a corner, in 
order to observe the company. In all 
assemblages of people, a spectator may 
learn much. The following is a roughly 
sketched outline of what struck me 
most :-— 

There were groups of all classes, and 
feelings of as many descriptions :—The 
man and woman of quality, proud to 
distinguish on the canvas some hero who 
added lustre to their name—the female 
of sensibility, who heaved the thick sigh 
for some relative or bosom friend, 
shrowded in the mould of glory; and 
who, though distant the place and pe- 
riod, could scarcely check the fall- 
ing tear—the military spectator, who 
had been an actor in the scene, and who, 
pride beaming in his countenance, yet 
wrapt in silence, looked on the repre- 
sentation of that awful and eventful 
reality—or the garrulous but worthy ve- 
teran, who saw his own deeds of arms 
live in the pictured story ; and who, be- 
reft of an arm or of a leg, and leaning 
on a friend, indulged in the gratifying 
whe of what his country owed him, 

i 


“ Thrice he routed all his foes, 
And thrice he slew the slain,”’ 
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There also was the Exquisite militaire, 
youthful and blooming, affected and vain, 
lounging with an air of sans souci, a 
tooth-pick or a violet in his mouth, a 
quizzing glass either suspended round 
his neck or fixed in the socket of his 
eye, seeming to disdain taking an inte- 
rest in the thing, yet lisping out, “‘ Upon 
my thoul, it’s d—d like, d—d like, in- 
deed,—yeth, that’s just the place where 
we lotht tho many men,—it’s quite redi- 
culouth how like it ith.’ What a con- 
trast ! So much valour, yet so much fe- 
minine conceit, starch and perfume, 
whalebone and pasteboard! It is how- 
ever not less true, that these fops, who 
take so much care of their pretty per- 
sons out of the field, took no care of 
them in it. 

Here were idlers looking at the action 
merely as a picture ; and there were va- 
cant countenances, staring at nothing 
but the company :—in one place, a fat 
Citizen come in merely to rest himself ; 
and, in another, a pretty brunette, of the 
second class, whose only business was 
to meet my Lord. In a third corner I 
could see a happy couple enjoying the 
short space previous to a permanent 
union, and who came here for fashion’s 
sake, or to be alone in the world, and 
thus to escape the attention of a smaller 
circle ; for there exists a certain retire- 
ment or solitude in crowds, known only 
to the few. This couple took as much 
interest in the Battle of Waterloo as in 
the Fire of London. 


At the entrance were some jealous 
painters looking out for defects in the 
piece ; and, in the door-way, was a 
covey of beauties, surrounded by fashion- 
ables, who seemed scarcely to know why 
they came there, and enjoying nothing 
but their own conversation. ‘‘ What a 
squeeze at the Dowager’s last night !” 
drawls out a male coquette. ‘ Mon- 
strous pleasant party at Lord Fopping- 
ton’s!’ lisps another epicene looking 
thing; ‘ if, continued it, ‘ the fat 
Countess had less rage for waltzing, and 
the old Dandy would give up sailing 
through a quadrille ;’—* Or (observed, 
in a lively key, a British lady, clad in 
every thing from France, and as much 
covered with clothes—with circles of 
ribbons or tucks, with tiers over tier 
of flounces, with quillings of laces, and 
puffings of all sorts, as I have formerly 
known our fair ones stinted in drapery, 
and sewed up in their thin flimsy gar- 
ment—not to forget her waist, which 
ended where it once begun, and the 
hump betwixt her shoulders, so thick 
with wadding, that it must be nearly 
bomb proof—) “ or,” exclaimed she, 





“the Duchess’s proud daughter, who 
seemed to doze through the figure of the 
dance, and to look upon all possible part- 
ners as beneath her, had been absent.” 

‘Not so with Lady Evremont,’ ex- 
claimed a disdainful woman of quality, 
whose short upturned nose, step @ la 
francaise, rapid delivery in discourse, 
and fiery eye, bespoke heat of temper 
and swelling of pride,—‘ not so with her 
Ladyship! she thought herself the very 
loadstone of attraction, and considered 
dancing as a loss of time. I am sure if 
I were her husband—’ ‘“ You would,” 
interrupted an- elderly Exquisite, cf 
sickly composure, but of satirical, dissa- 
tisfied aspect,—‘ you would do just 
what her husband does, namely, not 
care sixpence about her, but leave her to 
herself.” This produced a general laugh, 
but in the moderate key of fashionable 
mirth; for the whole circle was com- 
posed of her enemies.—Why? Because 
she is beautiful. 


“* What brought you here, Sir George?” 
sighed out a languid looking widow’of 
fashion. ‘'Theattraction of your beauty!’ 
“* Stuff!” exclaimed the Widow, in a 
more animated tone, biting her lips (not 
spitefully, but playfully,) and twinkling 
her eyes. ‘“ And you, Major?” ‘A 
shower of rain,’ replied the Hibernian. 
“ Oh! then I have nothing to do with 
your coming.” ‘ Nothing, except (re- 
covered Pat,) that whilst it rains with- 
out, you reign within, in every heart and 
in every mind.’ “ None of your non- 
sense!” cried the Widow, putting her 
hand on his lips. ‘ I hate flattery— 
blarney, I believe you call it.” ‘ Just 
what you please ; truth is truth still, in 
English, Irish, or even in Dutch,’ con- 
cluded he. The lady appeared delighted ; 
but, turning round to a boarding school 
cousin, hid her satisfaction, saying, “ I 
do hate so many compliments.” I extri- 
cated myself from this buz of high life, 
giving and receiving acknowledgments 
from those of my acquaintance who 
formed a part of the circle ; and on my 
exit I perceived some wry faces, and 
some discontented looks at the door. 
These were French people, come over 
here, all with a view of gain in some 
shape or other, but who sickened at any 
thing which lowered France, avec ses 
armees victorieuses, which so long gave 
laws to the greater part of Europe, but 
could never dictate them to us, As much 
was said by the French about their Le- 
gion d'honneur and Napoleon’s Invinci- 
bles, as ever ancient history has trum- 
peted concerning the sacred Battalion 
commanded by Pelopidas. 


I left the Panorama more of a Bri- 
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ton than ever. I had on many oeca- 
sions considered myself as a cosmopo- 
lite, but upon this one I confessed 
myself to be wholly an Englishman, 
and I was proud of the title. Divers 
ideas of my country’s glory rushed on 
my brain at the same instant; and, as 
I was sauntering along the pavé of Lon- 
doa, so eulogized by Voltaire as an em- 
blem of our constitution, and formed 
equally for the little and for the great, I 
caught myself in a reverie, and was ac- 
tually muttering, 

** Soldicrs, stand firm!” exclaim’d the Chief, 

“ England shall tell the fight.” 

From this brown study I was awak- 
ened by the ringing of a bell, and the 
ery of “ Dust, Ho!” It was a good 
lesson of humility, and brought me to 
@ sense of my own nothingness; but it 
was a very unwelcome one to me, in the 
heroics in which it found me, and ill 
suited the present temper of my mind. 
Ah! well, said I to myself — Dust, 
Ho! we must all be dust at last; yes, 
we must all come to that. The fellow 
rung his bell again :—it had a more so- 
lemn sound; it put me in low spi- 
rits ; and I could almost have wished 
him at Waterloo himself. 

Tae Hermit in Lonpon. 








THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket THeatre.—The Green Man 
eontinues to be played every night with un- 
abating attractions, and, indeed, so mw. | 
as peculiarly just and fine acting is relishe 
by the public, so long will Terry's perform- 
ance of this part draw and delight over- 

ing houses. 

Simce we wrote our criticism last week, 
the piece has been published by Mr. Fear- 
man of Bond Street, and we observe that 
eur obligations to Mr. Jones* are much 
more extensive than we at first imagined. 
Far from being a mere translation from 
the French of L’Homme Gris, it is a very 
liberal adaptation of that drama to the 
English Stage. Several of the scenes-are 

ether new; the characters of Major 
Dumpling and Captain Bibber are entirely 
different from their two insignificant proto- 
types, one of whom is a lawyer in the ori- 
pas and Jones’s own character, of Crack- 
ey, and the secondary action of his loves 
with Bertha, are great improvements, since 
in the Parisian drama Bertha has no ad- 
mirer, and the Crackley is nothing more 
than an almost dumb adventurer, who has 
alittle of the Anglomania, and is in league 
with the gamblers who win Sir George 
f der’s money. Thus in essentials, as 

as in a multitude of little touches, the 
Green Man is no more the Grey Man, than 
his coat is of the same colour. 








* This gentleman, the public will be sorry to 
leara, was seized with a dangerous illness yes- 








We observe by the preface to the publi- 
cation, that the author expresses his obli- 
gations to Mr. Colman, of whose style, did 
we not know that his share in the getting 
wp must have been very trifling, this play 
would strongly remind us. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that, as a reading piece, 
it is more entertaining than most modern 
productions of the same class. We trust 
its complete success will encourage Mr. 
Jones to exert his talents in a way so con- 
genial to his professional pursuits, and in 
which his debut has been so markedly dis- 
tinguished.* 


ExeuisH Orgra.—Jealous on all Sides 
has also been published by the same book- 
seller, and we gather from the title page 
that it is the production of Mr. S. Beazley, 
the author of ‘ The Boarding House,’ ‘ Is 
he Jealous,’ &c. The involution of plot, 
and Spanish nature of the incidents, forbid 
us to think it altogether original: it is 
however very whimsical and lively. The 
songs are indeed but indifferent, and there 
are more oaths than either humour requires 
or good manners sanction. By the way, we 
could wish that several lapses of this kind 
were also suppressed in the Green Man: 
it is a great mistake to suppose that vulgar 
swearing adds any thing to the spirit of 
dialogue. The French stage is less moral 
than the English, and the habits of the 
people more licentious; yet the one would 
not offer, nor the other tolerate, that breach 
of decorum whieh is with us ‘* as common 
as lying.” We subjoin Possadu, the lodg- 
ing-house keeper’s song, a3 the most amus- 
ing specimen. 

When first sweet Mrs. Poss I knew, 

Oh! I was jealous, it is true 

Of Mrs. Poss; 

But married once, no jealous touch 

E’er came my heart to trouble much 

With Mrs, Poss. 


One night, as used to roam, ’tis true, 
I came late home, as husbands do, 
To Mrs, Poss; 
When as 1 bolted in—with doubt, 
I saw another bolting out 
From Mrs. Poss. 


Alarm'd—My dear, says I, what’s that ? 
You fool, ’twas nothing but a rat, 

Says Mrs. Poss; 
Then blows I dealt this way and that, 
Says 1, I thought I smelt a rat, 

Good Mrs. Poss. 


Drury Lang.—At a meeting of the Ge- 
neral Committee of 21 yesterday, we under- 
stand it was resolved to return to the old 
prices. Covent Garden, we believe, not being 
ruined, does not mean to follow the ex- 
ample, till it sees how the experiment suc- 
ceeds. The new manager, Mr. S. Kemble, 





* In our last Number we called the old usurer 
Closefist ‘ Wilkinson’ instead of ‘ Watkinson.’ 
The former is a very good low-comic performer 
at the English O We always wish to notice 
the merits of the less prominent actors, and 
should therefore haye praised Burton’s persona- 
tion of the old servant, Pinfold. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


is fully installed, and a whole nero genera. 
tion of the Kemble family are forthcoming : 
if they equal the old, the public will haye 
good cause tu be satisfied, 





t 
VARIETIES. 





SEPTEMBER.—September is composed of 
Septem, seven, and the termination der; 
like lis in Aprilis, Quintilis, Sewtilis, &c. &e, 
This rule will also apply to the three oe 
lowing months, Octo-ber, Novem-ber, De- 
cem-ber. Our Saxon ancestors called it 
Gerst-monat, ‘‘ For that barley which that 
moneth commonly yeelded, was antiently 
called gerst.” 


Remarkable days. 


Ist. St. Giles. Giles, or Aigidius, was 
born at Athens. He resided two years ia 
the early part of his life with Casarius, 
Bishop of Arles, in France, and afterwards 
retired into solitude. Charles Martel, 
when hunting, found him in his cell, and, 
pleased with his unaffected piety and sanc- 
tity of manners, erected an Abbey for him 
at Nismes, of which he was constituted 
Abbot. He died in the year 795.—2d. Lon- 
don burnt. For a most faithful and curious 
account of this destructive fire, see Evelyn's 
Memoirs, vol. I. p. 371. The fire of Lon- 
don broke out on Sunday morning, Sept. 
2, 1666, o.s. and being impelled by strong 
winds, raged with great fury during four 
days and nights; nor was it finally ex- 
tinguished until the fifth morning after 
it broke out. The conflagration began 
at the house of one Farryner, a Baker, 
in Pudding Lane, within ten doors of 
Thames Street, and carried its devastation 
as far as the Temple, westward, and to 
the entrance of Smithfield, north. The 
immense property destroyed cannot be esti- 
mated at less than fen millions sterling. — 
7th. St.Eunerchus. Pymerchus was Bishop of 
Orleans, and in that capacity was present at 
the council of Valentia, a. p. 375.—8th. Na- 
tivity of the Virgin Mary. This festival 
was appointed by Pope Servius, about the 
year 695.—14th. Holy Cross. This fastival 
was first observed in the year 615, when Cos- 
roes, King of Persia, plundered Jerusalem, 
and brought away some pieces of the 
Cross, which superstition had represented 
as the identical one on which Jesus Christ 
suffered, which had been left there by the 
Empress Helena. Heraclitus, the Empe- 
ror, soon after e ed and defeated him, 
and brought back the Cross, upon which he 
caused the day to be commemorated.— 
17th. Saint Lambert. Lambert was Bishop 
of Utrecht, in the time of King Pepin I. 
but reproving that King’s grandson for his 
irregularities, was murdered at the instiga- 
tion of an abandoned woman.—2 1st. Saint 
Matthew.—22d.Coronation of King ——- 
the Third, which soy poo ear 17 
—26th. St. Cyprian. He was an, 
birth, of good family, and well educated ; 
but he resigned all his property to the use 
of the poor, and wes elected Biahop of Car- 
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thage, A.D. 248. He suffered martyrdom 
under Valerianus and Gallienus, in 258.— 
29th. St. Michael.—30th. St. Jerome. Je- 
romewas born on the confines of Pannonia 
and Dalmatia. He translated the Old Tes- 
ment into Latin. This Version is now call- 
ed the Vulgate, and is exclusively used be 
the Roman Catholics. He died in the 80th 
yeatof his age, a.p. 422. 
Appearance of the Heavens, Sept. 1818. 
The moon’s latitude on the Ist, is three 
twenty-nine minutes, in the 16th 
of the sixth sign; and it decreases 
to the 4th, when she passes the ecliptic in 
the descending node a little before 5 in 
the morning, in the Ist degree of the 7th 
ign. Her Southern latitude increases to 
the 10th, when at midnight it is nearly 5 de- 
9 minutes, in the ]3th degree of the 
Oth sign; it then decreases to the 17th, 
when ee passes the ecliptic, in her ascend- 
ing node, about three in the afternoon, in 
the 13th degree of the first sign. Her 
Southern latitude increases to the 24th, 
when at midnight it is nearly 5 degrees 13 
minutes in the 29th degree of the fourth 
sign, and it then decreaseth to the end of the 
monih, being oa the last day’at midnight | 
ee 10 minutes, in the 17th degree of the 
sign. The erescent of the moon is seen 
on the 3d near the horizon soon after sun- 
set, to the Sonth of West, under Venus, 
whom, she passes. soon after midnight,— 
Mereury is in his inferior conjunction on 
the 23d, and is an evening star to thattime. 
—Venus isan evening star ; on the Ist she 
is seen above and near the Virgin. She 
ee under the first of the Balance on the 
finishes her-course between that 
star and thesecond- of the Scorpion.—Mars 
Peeoreaing star. He may be seen on the 
Ist near the horizon in the West. The moon 
posses him on the 2d.—Jupiter is. on the 
meridian at 7 in the evening of the Ist, 
wd half past 6 on the 19th. He is first 
seen almost directly above the 11th of the 
Archer, from which he recedes slowly. The 
moon passes him on the 9th.—Saturn is on 
the meridian op the 8th and. on the 25th. 
latitude on the Ist is 2.degrees 13 mi- 
nutes South, and remains near y the saine 
during the month. 
Naut, dim, Reg. Tables. 


On Friday week, Mr. General Ashley, 
who for many years was leader of the band 
at the Oratorios at Covent Garden Theatre, 
digd at his house at Pimlico, in the 50th 
year of his.age. 


Count. H. G. Oxenstierna, agnly dis- 
Unguished as a statesman classical 
writer, died lately, in the 69th year of his 
age. - his. numerous writings, as 
one of the first poets and orators of Sweden, 
his didactic poems, “‘ The Harvest,” in 
mae eantos, and the ‘‘ Times of the Days,” 
in four cantos, as well-as his translation of 
Milton’s Paradise Lost,” will always he 
ed ornaments of Swedish litera- 


6th, August. 
Horse-Racing by Muchinery.—Mr. John 
Allaa, of Penicnick, has ie a cu- 
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rious machine, which impels two horses 
round a cirele. The horses and riders have 
the exact attitude, and apparenrly all the 
animated emulation, of a well contested 
horse-race, and have this nevessary charac- 
teristic, that even the maker of the ma- 
chine cannot say which of the horses will 
gain!!! To the curious in horse-racing the 
invention is peculiarly interesting, as in 
bad weather t 

a good race with comfort at their fire-sides. 


men and hounds.—Greenock Advertiser. 


liotheque Historique. )—In April 1817, Mr. 


against the wall. 


of seditious sentiments. 


sonment which he had endured. 


joke upon the Landsturm !” 


all times. 


he had the honour to 
King. 
** T am incognito, be you the same.” 


formed to represent Scipio Nasica. 
nasal Aristarchus, after h 


observed, ‘“ This is bad—affectation : youn 


through your nose.’—Times. 
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FOR AuGYsT 1818. 








1ey can enjoy the pleasure of 


With a little more trouble it might occa- 
sionally be converted to a fox-hunt, by 
affixing the necessary appendages of hunts- 


The. dangers of Cleanliness (from the Bib- 


Richard, a Cornchandler, wished to dine at 
an Inn, in the town of St. Maixant. A very 
dirty plate was handed to him : he threw it 
A second was given, and 
he repeated it. Upon this a person present 
observed, that the letters V.L. R. (Vive le 
Roi) were inscribed on those dishes; and 
no more was necessary to accuse Richard 
He was arrested, 
delivered over to the Prevotal Court, lan- 
guished for several weeks in prison, and 
was only allowed his liberty on giving bail. 
His cause was decided in July, and he was 
acquitted: but there was no question of 
any indemnity for the three months impri- 


Ingenious inscription upon a Sun Dial in 
Paris.—‘‘Icount only the serenest hours.” 


Falstaf’’s Company.—During the repre- 
sentation of Shakspeare’s Henry IV. in the 
Theatre at Berlin, Falstaff describing his 
company, an honest tradesman in the pit 
said to his Bride, <* Only hear, all that is a 
An unequivo- 
cal testimony that the Poet is adapted to 


As the King of Denmark travelled 
through Holland in 1768, one of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants gave him a Genealogical 
Table, in which he attempted to prove that 
e related to the 
** Cousin!” answered the King, 


Box-Mor.— What frequenter of the 
Theatre Frangais does not know that vene- 
rable father whom nature has so happily 
his 
aving, as one of 
the committee of criticism, heard the co- 
medy of a young author read, frequently 


man, one should write as he speaks.” 
‘ Then,’ said the poet, ‘ you must write— 
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M, Brial’s: Collections of the. Historian 
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Daunou.—Mr. Walpole'sMemoirs of Turkey 
in Europe and Asia, by M. Letronne.— 
M. Depping’s Collections of the best an- 
cient Spanish Romances, by M. Raynouard. 
—M. J. de Saint Martin’s Historical and 
Geographical Memoirs of Armenia, by M. 
Silvestre de Sacy.—Observations on the 
Tragedy of CEdipus, continued. 
Count Orloff, who has passed some years 
at Naples, has recently compiled a History 
of Naples under the three last reigns, illus- 
trated by the unpublished Memoirs of se- 
veral distinguished personages. M. Orloff 
has caused it to be printed in Paris. 
Haytit.—From the republican part of 
Hayti the following newspapers have been 
received: ‘‘ Le Telegraphe” (whieh is the 
government paper of Port au Prince) and 
* L’Abeille Haytienne, Journal Politique 
et Litteraire,” with the following motto: 
L’épée et les talens deivent .n’avoir qu'un but: 
Que chacun 4 |’état apporte son tribut. 
They are printed on good paper, with a 
ood type, and are published at Port au 
rince, in the government printing office, 
The first paper contains an account of 
the life of Petion. 





at 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
AUGUST. 
Thursday, 20—Thermometer from 46 to 64. 
Barometer from 30, 25 to 30, 23, 
Wind NW. 1.—Cloudy till the evening, when 
it became clear. 
Friday, 21—Thermometer from 50 to 65. 
Barometer from 30, 24 to 30, 20. 
Wind NbW. 4.—Generally cloudy, a few drops 
of rain in the afternoon. 
Saturday, 22—Thermometer from 44 to 63. 
Barometer from 30, 22 to 30, 30. 
Wind N. and NE. 1.—Generally cloudy. A 
very cold evening. 
Sunday, 23—Thermometer from #37 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 37, stationary. 
Wind N. and NbW. 4,—Generally clear till the 
evening, when it became cloudy. 
Monday, 24—Thermometer from 61 to 67. 
Barometer from 30, 37 to 30, 29. 
Wind NW. and SW, 3.—Generally cloudy. 
Tuesday, 25—Thermometer from 60 to 69. 
Barometer from 30, 27 to.30, 23. 
Wind SW. and NW. 4,—Generally clondy. 
The wind became NW. about nine, and blew 
fresh. 
Wednesday, 26—Thermometer from 48 to 68. 
Barometer from 30, 19 to 30, Il, 
Wind SW. and NW. 4.—Generally cloudy. 
Latitude 51. 37. 32 N. 
Longitude 3.51 W. 
Edmonton, Middlesex. JOHN ADAMS. 
* The lowest state of the Thermometer since 
the 31st of May, when it was noted, for the pre- 
ceding night, at 35. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Serpentarius seems a Rattle-snake: he 
must learn to write steadily pepare we can 
devote so much space. to him as his folds res 
quire. 
*,* For a few weeks, at present, com- 
munications late in the week, must stand 





of Gaul and of France, reviewed by M. 


over for the ensuing Number. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Mrs. Opie’s New Tales. 
This Day is published, in 4 Vols. 19mo. price 11. 8s. bds. 
NEW TALES. By Mas. Opie. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1. Father ahd Daughter, 12mo. 4s. 6d. bds. 
2. Tales of Real Life, in 3 Vols. 188. bds. 
3. Simple Tales, 4 Vols, 12mo. 11, is. bds. 
4. Temper, or Domestic Scenes, 3 Vols. 11. 1s. 
5. Valentine’s Eve. 3 Vols. 12mo, 11. 1s. 
6. Poems, Foolscap 6vo. 6s. bds. 





This Day is published, Price 6s. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, or CRITICAL 
JOURNAL.—No. 59. 

Contents :— Polar Ice, and a North-West 
Ricardo’s Political Economy—Childe Harold, Canto 4th 
—Birkbeck’s Notes on America—Hallam’s Middle Ages— 
Spy System at Lyons, 1617—State of Parties — Bishop 
Watson's Memoirs—Women, or Pour et Contre. 

Printed for Archibald Constable and Co. Edinburgh; 
and Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, London. 


Walpole’s Turkey.—2d Edition. 
This Day is published, in 1 Vol. 4to. illustrated with 
Plates, price 31. 3s. bds. the 2d Edition of 


MEMOIRS relating to EUROPEAN and ASIA- 

TIC TURKEY, edited from Manuscript Journals. 

* By ROBERT WALPOLE, A.M. 

This Work contains Manuscript Journals, and Re- 
marks on parts of Greece, Asia Minor, Syria, and Egypt, 
by late Travellers; and the Statistics, Antiquities, Natural 
History, and Geography of those Countries are elucidated 
by: Drawings and Observations, which have never yet 
been before the public, and which will communicate in- 
formation as correct as it is new. 

’ Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 


The Second Volume of this Work is preparing for the 
Press. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





On the 10th of Septeraber will be published, price 2s. 
CHILDE HAROLD IN THE SHADES; 
AN INFERNAL ROMAUNT. 

Published by J. Hookham, Jun. Old Bond Street ; 
Baldwin and Co. and Sherwood and Co. Paternoster-row. 





This Day are published, price 5s. 

THE DUTIES of CUSTOMS and EXCISE on 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandise Imported, and the Du- 
ties, Drawbacks, B ies, and All on Goods Ex- 
ported to Forcign Parts, or brought or carried Coast- 
wise, &c. shewn in as concise and clear a view as practi- 
cable, and carefully brought down to August 1818. 

By THOMAS THORNTON, Custom House, London. 

Also, by the same Author, a New Edition, 
being the Third, price 7s: of 

A Compendium of the Laws and Regulations concerning 
the Trade with the East Indies, the Duties and Draw- 
backs of Customs and Excise; with a short Historical 
Account of the principal Articles usually Imported. 

London : Printed for Black, Kingsbury, Parbury, and 
Allen. 


Most Mysterious Case of Conspiracy. and 

Abduction. 
This Day is published, Price 3s. 6d. 
A Full and CORRECT ACCOUNT of the 
TRIAL which took place at the last Dorchester Assizes, 
before Mr. Justice Park and a Special Jury, in the Case of 
the King on the prosecution of George Lowman Tuckett, 
Esq. v. James Bowditch, and nine other defendants, upon 
anIndictment forConspiracy, Assault, and false Imprison- 
ment: taken from the Short-hand Notes of Mr. Richard- 
son. 

“I will state the Case to you on the part of the 
Prosecution, and a Case of greater Treachery, Guilt, 
Oepravity, and Cruelty, operating against Virtue, Inno- 
cence, and Happiness, was never submitted to the consi- 











Sketches of America. 


In the Press, and immediately will be published, 
in 1 vol. 8vo, 


SKETCHES of AMERICA, being the Narrativ 
of a Journey of more than Five Th d Miles through 
the EASTERN and WESTERN STATES, contained in 
Eight Reports, addressed to the Thirty-nine English Fa- 
milies, wlio deputed the Author, in June 1817, to ascer- 
tain whether any, and what Part of the United States 
would be suitable for their Residence ; presenting a ge- 
neral Detail of the Prices of Labour, supposed Amount of 
Annual D tic E di , State of Trades, Manu- 
factures, and Agri 3 the best Modes of employing 
Capital, &c.; likewise the Moral, Religious, and Political 
Condition of the American People. 

With Remarks on Mr. BIRKBECK’S “‘ NOTES” and 
“ LETTERS,” accompanied with a Plan of that Gentle- 
man's Settlement in English Prairie, on the River 
Wabash. 

Also, an Appendix, comprising various Particulars use- 
ful for Emigrants to know, from the Period of their leav- 
ing this Country, to their Arrival at their Destination. 

By HENRY BRADSHAW FEARON. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The Late Elections. 


Messrs. PINNOCK and MAUNDER most re- 
spectfully inform the Members of the House of Commons, 
that the important Publication on the late Elections has 
now proceeded through the Press, to the part connected 
with the Biographical Notices. Though it is in the power 
of Messrs. PINNOCK and MAUNDER to supply these 
particulars, yet, wishing to have authentic accounts of 
each individual Member, they beg leave to solicit the at- 
tention of those who have omitted to reply to their Cir- 
cular of the 10th July. 
Literary Gazette Office, and Mentorian Press, 
267, Strand, é 








deration of a Jury-———” 


« If you find that she (Miss Glenn) is not to be 
believed, you must agree that there never has been found 
before in the history of our fellow-creatures, an instance 
of a young Lady having arrived at a climax of infamy 
at the early age of S “en years ; showing a conduct 
unprecedented in the annals of guilt."—Mr. Sergeant 
Pell’s opening Speech for the Prosecution. 

London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, Pa- 
ternoster-row. 


THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for Sep- 
tember 1, will contain Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Lady Morgan (with a Portrait.)}—Address to Lord 
Byron, by Granville Penn, Esq.—Portraiture of Napoleon, 
by Sir Richard Phillipsp—Round Towers of Ireland—In- 
fluence of Custom and Education—The Poet Lovelace— 
Phenomena of Lochness—N uge Literaria, No.1—On the 
Poetical Style of Lord Byron—Mr. Mitford on the advan- 
tages of Emigration to Prince Edward's Island in prefer- 
ence to the United States—Architecture, No. 2—Pleasures 
of Melancholy—Anecdotes of Infidel Morality—Literary 
Longevity—On Parochial Libraries—Design for the Esta- 
blishment of an English Academy—Evelyn’s Account of 
the Fire of London—Anecdotes of Dean Tucker—Alfieri 
and Tasso—Memoirs of Sir John D’Oyley, Miss Pope, 
&c. &c.—Reviews, of Lord Byron’s 4th Canto of Childe 
Harold—Hobhouse’s Ilustrations—Leigh Hunt’s Foliage 
—Anecdotes of the Court of Bonaparte, &c. &c.—Reports 
respecting Prison Discipline and the Suppression of Men- 
dicity—Fine Arts—Basso Relievo of the New Custom 
House—New I and Di ies—Proceedings of 
the French Institute and the Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon—Reports, Literary, Medical, Agricultural, and 
Commercial, Historical Digest of Political Events—Inte- 
resting Occurrences, Promotions, Births, Marriages, 
Deaths, &c. in Great Britain, the British Colonies, and 
abroad, &c. &c. 

Printed fur Henry Colburn, Conduit Street—Orders 
received also by Bell and Bradfute, Edinburgh; John 
Cumming, Dublin ; and by every Bookseller and News- 
man throughout the Kingdom, 

















NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A New and Handsome Edition of Smollett’ s Novels, 
Printed uniformly with Cooke’s Pocket Edition, 
and superbly embellished. 
The ist of September will be published, 

No. I. price One Shilling, of 
PEREGRINE PICKLE ; containing seventy-two 
pages of letter-préss, printed on fine wove paper, and 
embellished with two beautiful copper-plates ; to be con. 
tinued, one Number every fortnight, till the whole is 
completed in about twelve Numbers ;- which will be fol. 
lowed by Sir Launcelot G » the Ad of Ro. 
deric Random, and The Expedition of Humphry Clinker, 
Forming, in the whole, nine handsome volumes of all 
the esteemed Novels, of this celebrated and justly ad- 
mired writer ; embellished with upwards of Forty bean. 
tiful Engravings on Copper. 

London: Printed and sold by’ Dean and Munday, 
Threadneedle-street ; sold also by Sherwood, Neely, and 
Jones, Paternoster-row; Simpkin and Marshall, Sta- 
tioners’-court, and all other Booksellers. 











BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 


No. XVII. will be published on the first of September by 
Mr. MURRAY, Albermarle Street, of whom may be 
had the former Numbers. 


CONTENTS. 

REMARKS on Schlegel’s History of Literature 
—Samuel Johnson and David Hume—Menil’s Edition of 
Antara—Remarks on the “Anonymous and Fugitive 
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